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{INSTRUCTOR PICTURE STUDY SERIES] 


100 Art Masterpieces for Classroom Study 


minimum cost, beautiful reproductions in full colors of 100 
well-known paintings adapted for study in elementary : 
schools. The subjects are those most frequently included in 
state and city courses of study. These reproductions are being 
used to promote Art Appreciation in thousands of schoois 
throughout the country. They are obtainable in two sizes— 


| INSTRUCTOR PICTURE STUDY SERIES offers, «t 














large prints and miniatures—as described below. ~~ 
Large Prints (For the Teacher) dra 
These large prints are accurate color re- mj 
productions of the original paintings and are con 
particularly adapted for classroom display, wh 
and for framing if desired. Each print is larg 

mounted on a heavy mat, size 9% x 12% 
inches, and is enclosed in a folder of heavy peal 
art paper. On the inner pages of the folder plas 
are printed the story of the picture, the f 
story of the artist, questions to ask the pu- =a that 
pils in regard to the picture, suggestions to out 

the teacher, etc. 4 
OW 

30 Cents Each, Prepaid. 50 or more, 25 la 
Cents Each, Prepaid. 'p 
hide 
Miniature Prints (For the Pupils) A 
These miniature prints, on sheets size 3% x 4% inches, reproduce | : 
the colors of the original paintings with the same fidelity as the large - 
Instructor prints described above. sket 
2 Cents Each, Prepaid, assorted as desired. Minimum order 50 cents. tt by 
out. 


20 Cents a Dozen, Prepaid, in lots of a dozen or more of a subject. 
1 Cent Each, Prepaid, for 300 or more assorted as desired. T 









































INSTRUCTIONS FOR ORDERING: Give both number and thin, 
title of each subject desired, state whether you wish large will 
prints or miniatures and give quantity desired of each size. to m 
ary ¢ 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER with 
100 Full-Color Miniatures — one of each of the 100 subjects flowe 
illustrated and listed on this page — for only $1.00, Prepaid. heart 
estin, 
Every Elementary Teacher Should Have This Book — Such 
. . . for a 
Studies of Famous Paintings a. 
This book contains studies of the 100 famous cardk 
paintings illustrated at left and listed below. The 
study of each picture includes: the story of the up, a 
picture, the story of the artist, questions to ask 
the pupils, and a small reproduction of the paint- Pages 
ing. There is a convenient index and a suggested 28-29 
grading for the 100 pictures. 104 pages, size 
7 x 10% inches. Heavy paper covers. one ci 
Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 10 or more copies, 35 word 
cents each, not postpaid. 
— repres 
a a. * > . * 7 * also c 
List of Subjects Available in Both Sizes---Large Prints and Miniatures and 
ef be” 
1 Age of Innocence—Reynolds 21 Sackville Children—Hoppner 41 Fog Warning Homer 62 Infanta Maria Theresa—Velas- 83 Don Carlos Baltasar-Velasquez ° a 
2 The Torn Hat-Sully 22 A Boy with a Rabbit-Raeburn 42 Holy Night-Correggio quez 84 The Lace Maker—Vermeer pieces 
8 Deer in the Forest, Twilight 23 Miss Bowles—Reynolds 43 Oxen Plowing-Bonheur 63 The Solemn Pledge—Ufer 85 The Blessing—Chardi In 
Bonheur [seer 24 Washington Crossing the Del- 44 The Artist’s Mother Whistler 64 Spring—Corot 86 Penelo arse _ 2 
4 Dignity and Impudence—Land- aware-Leutze 45 Harp of the Winds-Martin 65 Lavinia-Titian 87 Bri e08 H “a - yborn ag 
5 The Balloon—Dupre 25 Detail of Sistine Madonna 46 The Strawberry Girl-Reynolds 66 The Spinner—Maes [meer ‘. a os » oe door 
@ By the River-Lerolle ecient 47 Madame LeBrun and Daughter 67 A Girl Reading a Letter-Ver- Calf—Millet 
’ phae — . ™ i colo 
7 The S ~— > Vigee-LeBrun 68 Mill Pond—Inness 88 The Pastry Eaters—Murillo r, 
7 e Song of the Lark-Breton 26 The Flying Cloud-Patterson . : - " 
» ~ Saal aa “i 48 Joan of Arc-Bastien-Lepage 69 The Pictograph—Alexander 89 Childhood-Perrault Ww 
8 U. S. Frigate Constitution 27 The Horse Fair—Bonheur P wate ‘ . — mn 
“Qld Ironsides”-Johnson 28 Road Through the Trees-Corot 49 Mona Lisa—Da Vinci 70 The Market Cart-Gainsborough 90 Fairy Tales-Shannon “ 
. : rh = 50 The Blue Boy-Gainsborough 71 Madonna and Child—Fra Filippo 91 Pilgrims Going to Church- Saves 
® Tace Indian Roasting Corn- | 29 The Storeroom-De Hooch 51 Portrait of the Artist-Rem- Lippi the 
Couse [Homer 30 Madon f the Magnificat ; ine Boughton Ww: 
ous ae se : ado "~s S e agnifica brandt 72 The Whistling Boy—Duveneck 92 Angels’ Heade -Reynolds I 
10 The Lookout—“All’s Well Botticelli 52 The Angelus-Millet 73 Erasmus- Holbein 93 Itinerant Candy Vender—Blum n 
11 The Windmill-Ruysdael $1 Interior of a Cottage Israels 53 Children of the Shell—Murillo 74 The Belated Kid-W. M. Hunt ' 
, i 3 “sie : 94 Playdays in Holland-Charlet purpo 
12 The Return of the Mayflower 32 George Washington-Stuart 54 Dance of the Nymphs—Corot 75 Flower Girl in Holland—Hitch- . aie - he . 
33 : 95 A Distinguished Member of t eX 
Boughton 33 The Money Counter—Murillo 55 The Jester—Hals cock Hu eaten -Tomdncet peri 
13 Sir Galahad-Watts 34 Feeding Her Birds Millet 56 Avenue at Middelharnis-Hob- | 76 The Escaped Cow-Dupre os Gatien. 32 rr ee ell follow 
14 Baby Stuart-Van Dyck 35 The Painter's Sons—-Rubens bema 77 The Old Water Mill-Hobbema arnation, Lily, Lily, Ros 
15 Spring-Mauve 36 The Grand Canal, Venice 57 Children of Charles I-Van Dyck | 78 Children of the Sea-Israels gent 1, | 
16 The Helping Hand-Renouf Turner 58 The Valley Farm-Constable 79 The Laughing Cavalier-Hals 97 A Holiday—Potthast Paper, 
17 The Knitting Lesson—Millet 37 The Rail Splitter-Ferris 59 Columbus—Del Piombo 80 Syndics of The Cloth Guild 98 Shoeing the Bay Mare Landseet 
18 Madonna of the Chair-Raphael 88 Return to the Farm-Troyon 60 Icebound-Metcalf Rembrandt 99 The Fighting “Temeraire : Pury 
19 The Cook-—Chardin 39 Autumn-Mauve 61 Madonna del Gran’ Duca- 81 Northeaster-Homer [Sarto Turner i red 
20 The Boyhood of Raleigh Millais 40 The Gleaners-Millet Raphael 82 Madonna of the Harpies—Del 100 Girl with Cat-Hoecker 2 ( 
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How TO USE 








THE HANDWORK 


Pese THIS page will help chil- 

dren to see that in such a 
drawing the flowerpot is not the 
important thing. It is simply a 
container for the plant. Children 
when left to themselves draw a 
large flowerpot with a few small 
plants in it, instead of making the 
plant large and interesting. 

Another important point is 
that the leaves and flowers reach 
out farther on the paper than the 
flowerpot itself. Some leaves over- 
lap others. One leaf is partially 
hidden by a flower. This makes 
the drawing graceful. 

Perhaps your schoolroom has 
plants. The children will like to 
sketch the plants and should prof- 
it by the points that are brought 


out. 

Then after the children draw 
things as they really look, they 
will enjoy using their imagination 
to make a design. When Febru- 
ary comes, they may draw a plant 
with hearts for leaves and with 
flowers made of three or four 
hearts arranged to make an inter- 
eting cluster of little flowers. 
Such a plant could be constructed 
for a centerpiece; or it could be 
made of cut paper, pasted on 
cardboard so that it would stand 
up, and used for a place card. 


oy IN THE poster, “Money is 

to be spent, given, saved,” 
one color could predominate. The 
word “Money” and the big circle 
fepresenting money may be red, 
also the words “spent,” “given,” 
ind “saved.” The words “is to 
be” may be blue, and the small 
pieces of money blue. 

In the poster, “Outdoor play 
saves health,” the words “Out- 
door play” may be made in one 
color, let us say red, and the girl’s 
swimming cap in red. The words 
‘saves health” may be blue, and 
the water blue. 

In the poster, “Save with a 
purpose,” the children can gain 
experience in color by trying the 
following color schemes. 

1. Use a background of yellow 
paper. Have “Save” in red, “with 
a purpose” in blue, and the sled 
m red with blue trimming. 

2, On blue cardboard, have 
the word “Save” in yellow letters, 
ind the phrase “with a purpose” 
in orange letters. 


IN THIS ISSUE 


It is well to break the children 
of the habit of making each letter 
in a word a different color. We 
can show them how such a pro- 
cedure makes the word hard to 
read. Some colors make holes in 
words because at a distance they 
fade into the background of the 
picture. 

The silhouette of the child 
reading may inspire children to 
try to make silhouettes of them- 
selves in various positions. 


Fass; WE HAVE here drawings 
of a sled. Children are con- 
tinually asking the teacher to 
show them how to draw sleds. On 
these pages they will see how to 
draw the runners on the opposite 
side to make the sled look like a 
real sled. They will also see how 
to draw the people on the sleds. 

The child with the muff will 
inspire children to draw older 
girls and ladies with muffs. 

Pupils often ask how to draw 
skates. Here they have a picture 
which will help them. 

The feet on these two pages 
will please the children, for they 
are neither too simple nor too 
difficult. 

The snow man is a favorite 
subject with children. This one 
has such a funny air that he will 
be unusually popular. 

The scene in which the snow 
man appears shows a way to sug- 
gest snowdrifts instead of draw- 
ing them with a hard continuous 
line. 

Drawing the action figures on 
this page will make drawing of 
other action figures easier later on. 


Page ON THIS page there are 

some letters that are easy to 
paint. Children may want to put 
them on store signs, post-office 
signs, and on other things used in 
their social studies. 

The drawing of bells on this 
page will be very helpful because 
all children like to draw bells. 
They are especially eager to draw 
them as if they are ringing. Most 
children find it simplest to first 
draw the ellipse, then draw the 
top of the bell, and then finish 
the rest of the drawing. 

(Continued on page 3) 
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OF AMERICA 


BACK ON THE AIR 


WITH BRAND-NEW FEATURES... 
EVEN BETTER THAN EVER! 











«JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 


This outstanding American scholar, historian and 
best-selling author will act as historical consultant 
in the selection and preparation of story material. 
Mr. Adams will help carry Cavalcade to new heights 


of vivid,informative entertainment for radio listeners. 





THOMAS CHALMERS> 


Movie fans acclaimed Mr. Chalmer’s stirring narra- 
tion in the smash-hit film, ‘““The River.” As narrator 
for Cavalcade, Mr. Chalmers brings the same fine 
voice, plus a wealth of dramatic experience. 






«GABRIEL HEATTER 


Epic of news commentating was the job recently done 
by Mr. Heatter during the tense European crisis. Now 
he comes to Cavalcade! Each week he takes listeners on 
a thrilling trip through the wonder world of chemistry. 


AND RADIO'S FINEST DRAMATIC ACTORS 


Talented radio stars, who have brought 
many awards to Cavalcade, will be back 
PB again. They’ll make you thrill with pride 
"= for the cavalcade of America! 


ALSO DON VOORHEES> 
= This brilliant young conductor, with his 

ae skilled 30-piece symphonic orchestra, will 
4 once more create the perfect musical back- 

ground for The Cavalcade of America! 


Presented By 
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Dear READER: 
THe Instructor brings you interesting material to broaden the 
outlook which the New Year offers. As a guide in turning over that 


new leaf, read the timely article, 
See Us,” by Roxie Andrews Firth, page 10. 


LOOKING AT 


THIS ISSUE 


“Seeing Ourselves as Our Pupils 


“Our January Picture 


Page” begins a new visual-education feature to appear regularly. 
Read Hildred K. Sizeland’s article on the school lunch, page 24. The 
department giving ideas for creative uses of our handwork by Jessie 


Todd begins on page 1. 


Book reviews are on pages 6-8. “Your 


Counselor Service” with answers to questions on teaching school sub- 
jects is on pages 54-57. The Travel Section is on pages 58-61. 


PRIMARY GRADES 


Seasonal; New Year; Time 

For seasonal suggestions, see the 
cover and pages 11, 17, 27-31, 
36, and 38-39; for the New 
Year, 32, 38, and 42; and for 
telling time, 52. 


Benjamin Franklin; Thrift 
Refer to pages 28-29 and 38. 


Eskimos 
See pages 27 and 43-50 for mate- 
rial on Eskimos. 


Program Material; Stories 
Program material is on pages 37- 
42; two stories are on 18-19. 


Units; Seatwork 

On pages 13, 26, and 43-50 are 
units; on 12 and 25, seatwork; 
and on 17, questions, 


Handwork 
[urn to pages 1, 13, 27-33, 36, 
39, Si, $2, and 55. 


Tool Subjects 

For arithmetic, refer to pages 12, 
§2, and 54. Language is on 
pages 39, 51, 53, and 57; read- 
ing, on 12, 25, $2, and 55; and 
spelling, on 51. 


Art; Literature; Music 

For art appreciation, see the cover 
and pages 17 and 51; for liter- 
ature, 39; and for music, 37 and 
41. 


Elementary Science; Health 

Pages 11, 18, 26, 28-29, 43-51, 
and 56 relate to science. For 
health and safety, see pages 5, 11, 
24, 28, 30-31, and 52. 


Secial Studies; Visua! Education 
See pages 13, 15, 28-29, 43-50, 
53, 56, and 58-61 for social stud- 
ies; 9, 11, 13, 18, 24, 28-29, 38, 
40, 42, and $2 for character ed- 
ucation; atid 9, 11, 15, 43-50, 
57-61, and the cover for visual 
education. 


MIDDLE and UPPER GRADES 
Seasonal; New Year 

Material for the season is on the 
cover and pages 11, 14, 17, 27- 
29, 36, and 38-39. For the New 
Year, see 32, 38, and 42. 


Benjamin Franklin; Thrift 

Items relating to Franklin are on 
pages 11, 28-29, and 34-35. 
Thrift is on 16, 28-29, and 38. 


Eskimos 
See page 27 and the Illustrated 
Unit of Work, pages 43-50. 


Program Material; Stories 
For program items, see pages 37- 
40 and 42; for stories, 18-19. 


Units; Tests 

For units and lesson material, see 
pages 14-16, 26, and 43-50. 
Tests are on pages 20-21, and 
questions, on page 17. 


Handwork 
Turn to pages 1, 15, 27-29, 32- 
36, 51, 52, and 55. 


Tool Subjects 

Arithmetic is on pages 16, 52, 
and 54; language, on 39, 51, 53, 
and 57; reading, on 55; and spell- 
ing, on $1. 


Art; Literature; Music 

For art appreciation, see the cover 
and pages 17 and 51. Literature 
is on 14; music, on 37, 


Elementary Science; Health 
Science is on pages 11, 15, 18, 
21, 26, 28, 43-51, and 56; health 
and safety, on $, 11, 15, 20-21, 
24, 28, and $2. 


Social Studies; Visual Education 

Pages 11, 14-16, 19-21, 28-29, 
34-35, 39, 43-50, 52-53, 56, and 
58-61 relate to social studies; 9, 
11, 16, 18, 24, 28-29, 38-39, 42, 
and 52, to character education; 
and 9, 11, 15, 16, 43-50, 57-61, 
and the cover to visual education. 
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How to Use the Handwork in This Issue 


(Continued from page 1) 


rage CHILDREN love to dye 

material when supervised by 
the teacher or parent. Therefore, 
if it is not convenient to purchase 
burlap in some of the attractive 
colors in which it is now available, 
have the children dye some. Bur- 
lap dyed henna and embroidered 
with gold in a conventional all- 
over design will make a really 
lovely hanging for a space over a 
fireplace, if the design is carefully 
planned and worked out by some 
upper-grade girl. 

Often a table runner is needed 
for a cottage to harmonize with 
the curtain material. Suppose a 
satural-color burlap is used for 
the runner. Several threads of 
cdlor like the color in the curtains 
can be used for stitching along 
the ends of the runner. 

Some child will try to make a 
burlap covering for a purse, one 
that snaps on, so that it can be 
removed for laundering. Another 
will try to make a big shopping 
bag. 

An upper-grade girl may like 
to sew a conventional colored pic- 
ture on burlap for the wall of her 
little brother’s room. It may have 
on it a farm made up of toylike 
animals, barns, trees, wagons, and 
a house, resembling in design lit- 
tle wooden toys. 


fess THE figure of the woman 

on the left-hand page will 
help children draw figures like 
the following. 

1. A woman on a farm feed- 
ing her chickens. She will hold 
her head and arms in a similar 
position. 

2. A woman picking raspber- 
ries, 

3. A woman on the street tak- 
ing money out of her purse to 
give to a monkey near by. (The 
organ grinder will be in the pic- 
ture with his monkey.) 

The drawing of the dog will 
help children to draw dogs. Call 
attention to the fact that the two 
eft feet of the dog are higher on 
the paper because they are farther 
away. Notice that the little lines 
indicate the dog’s hair. The chil- 
dren can draw a dog in the same 
position but change the kind of 
tail and ears, to make a different 
kind of dog. 

The children below the fourth 
grade can draw the little girl with 
her face direct front view. Chil- 
dren in grades four and above can 
tty the three-quarter-view face, 
as shown. 

The figure of the man can be 
changed into a doorman at a city 

l, or a policeman when he 


stands with his hands behind his 
back 


The figure of the woman on the 
fight-hand page will help with 
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two problems which trouble chil- 
dren—that of drawing a basket 
on the arm, and that of showing 
an older person holding the hand 
of a child. 

The steps leading up to the 
door of the bookshop will help 
children with a problem about 
which they often ask. They want 
to be able to draw steps when they 
are making pictures on Valentine 
Day so that they can show a child 
leaving a valentine for another; 
on May Day when a May basket 
is fastened on the doorknob; and 
at Christmas time when presents 
are delivered to the house of a 
friend. 

The children in grades five and 
six and the talented children in 
grade four will like to draw 
the figure of young Benjamin 
Franklin selling ballads, but they 
find the drawing of a face in this 
position difficult. The following 
steps will help them with their 
drawing. 

(1) Draw the hat. (2) Draw 
the line of the cheek, and then 
the line for the chin. (3) Notice 
that, in the drawing, one eye 
seems to touch the side of the face 
because the boy’s face is turned 
more to that side. Draw this eye, 
and then the little line for the 
upper part of the nose. (4) Next 
draw the other eye, and then the 
lower edge of the nose. 

Before the children try to draw 
the mouth as it is turned here, the 
teacher may draw a front-view 
mouth on the blackboard and 
show the children that it will be 
different when turned. 

The drawing of the boy’s legs 
should help the children to get the 
curves they try so hard to draw. 
When drawing the hands, it is a 
good plan to draw the line around 
the hand first and then put in the 
lines that separate the fingers. 


F3g° THIS method of drawing a 

tree by first drawing a guide 
line will help you to draw other 
trees. 

Children who have elm trees 
growing in their community will 
like to go outside some day and 
try to sketch the branches. Old 
oaks are also fascinating to draw. 
The drawing of simple trees like 
those on this page will help the 
children to attack the drawing of 
the elms and oaks from life. Then 
the drawing of the trees from life 
will help them to draw trees from 
memory when they are compos- 
ing pictures indoors. 

In the upper grades children 
will like to try to paint purple 
shadows of branches on the snow 
at the sides of tall black trees. 
They will like to paint some of 
the bare trees black, some brown, 
and some dark gray. 
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Send NOW for These Splendid 
Cut-Outs for Sand Table, History, 
Geography & Story Illustration 











GEORGE WASHINGTON 
His Mt. Vernon Home 


Eight sheets of outline designs with full 

directions for coloring, constructing and 

} mounting, printed on heavy board sur- 

HW] faces which take crayon or water color 

perfectly. The house, when con- 
structed, is rugged and sturdy. 


Other subjects: George and Martha 
Washington, their servants, attend- 
ants, horses, hunting dogs, Colonial 
ladies, men and children, trees, 

| flowers and other details of environ- 
[e4 ments. Price, postpaid, 6Oc 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN---His Boyhood Home 


This set of splen- 
did cut-outs gives 
a true picture of 
Abraham Lincoln 
and his boyhood 
home. Unique, 
interesting and 
educationally cor- 
rect for the study 
of the life of 
Lincoln. 

They lend 
themselves to use 
in sand-table work and other activities in relation to Lincoln and the customs ef 
the people of his time. Price, postpaid, 6Oc 





oe 











CUT-OUTS 


Somme! § This set of cut- 
Te jae! outs is ideal to be 
used in conjune- 
tion with your 
study of the 
Northland — its 
people, their hab- 
its and mode of 
living. 

Eight sheets of 
cut-outs on heavy 
Bristol board 
showing Eskimo 
men, women, children, houses, dogs, igloos, sleds, polar bears, boats, weapons 
used. Gives a complete and vivid picture of the habits, dress, food, customs, ete.. 
of our neighbors of the far Northlands. Price, postpaid, 6Oc 

















A Poster Story of 
Transportation 


HOW WE TRAVEL 


Travel posters portray in a realistic 
manner all the romance and glamour 
associated with the various modes of 
travel from the earliest dug-out tree 
canoe which provided water transporta- 
tion for the Indians, up to the modern 
streamlined, high-speed transportation 
facilities of today. 

The designs are well drawn—the representations are authentic and of large 
enough proportions to make beautiful posters. They are printed in outline on a 
high-grade white drawing paper, perfectly adapted to water color or crayon. 


Sheets, size 12 x 18, in box with colorful lithographic label. Price, postpaid, 75c 


HOW WE TRAVEL Qe 
IN PICTURES | 














MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
For enclosed $ send the items checked. 
George Washington 60c Eskimo Village 60c 


Abraham Lincoln 60c How We Travel 75c 
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For better 
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756 OVAL 


POINT 


Esterbrook designed this pen point particularly for 
beginners to use in regular class work. Its oval point 
writes more smoothly, even on soft paper. Pupils learn 


good writing quicker with this smooth, long-wearing pen. 


Specify 756 Oval Point for your students. Send for 


free pens for trial. 


éstectrvuk 


PEN COMPANY 


Brown Bros., Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada 


68 Cooper Street 
Camden, N. J. 











SEND FOR THIS NEW HANDY-SIZE CATALOG 


We have just printed a new edition of our handy-size catalog which fully 
describes all of the Owen publications for teachers and schools, including: Instrue- 
tor Teaching Aids; Poster Pattern and Handwork Books; Full-Color Prints of Art 
Masterpieces; Entertainment Books; Song Books; Poem Books; Arithmetic, Spell- 
ing, Language and Reading Helps; Basal and Supplementary Readers; Annotated 
English Classics; Graded School Libraries; Outline Books; School Souvenirs, etc. 


Send for Your Copy Today—give complete address; a posteard will do. Also send 
names and addresses of any of your teacher friends who would like catalogs. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 














pArne PIEDALS RINGS 





Silver Plated $ .20 $2.00 
Gold Plated 3003.00 4 
Sterling Silver 3% 86 «3.60 
Rol'ed Gold % 6.00 
Gold Filled 6 6.00 Dy 
Guard and Chain = to C125 Each 
3 » . N Silver Plate s he 
No. R S20 Font ee heme $1.98 Gold Piate ‘8 
Sterling Silver = 01.8 Storia Giver 118 Rolled Gicld “75 
™ Steril. Silver, 1OKt. Top 2. led x . an "on 
10Kt. Solid Gold 5.50 xd 1.36 Gold Filled 86 
. C 032 Each 
SPECIAL PRICES ON ORDERS OF SIX OR MORE. ater Plate 18 
Gold Piate 25 
Sterling. Si! ‘30 
Samples loaned only if request is endorsed by Artistic Medal & Badge Co. Relen tol -~ “60 
Schoo! Principal. Send for FREE 1989 CATALOG. 112 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. Gold Filled 15 








ALBERT 
Teachers Agency 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Cor. Agencies: 535-5th Ave., N. Y. 
Hyde Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 


visors; 
lines. 





Established 1885. 
School, College, and Teachers’ College, for 
Home Economics (Smith-Hughes often want- 
ed); Physical Education (Women); Grade Su- 
pervisors; Critics for Normals; Elementary for 
choice suburban and city schools; Art Super- 
Music. 
Folder today. NATA. 


Strong demand for High 


Good teachers wanted in all 
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AGENCY 


410 U.S. Nat Bann BLOG DENVER. COLO 


Unexcelled 
Service 


Sa 
OCKY/97- TEACHERS & 


3 Largest in the West, 


Good Teachers, Supvs., etc. In Demand 
Minneapolis, Minn., Plymouth Bldg. 

A. Gloor, A. M., Mgr. 

Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D., Mer. 











SHORTAGE OF GOOD TEACHERS 
ALASKA AND THE WEST 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
Missoula, Montana Good teachers needed to meet — all Somtnante, 
Member N. A. T. A. particularly music, Certification et free to members. eg 


ister with Huff’s—24 years’ steady growth in placement service, 








TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
CHICAGO 


Our Service is 
Nationwide 





We find there are better opportunities for qualified teachers than 
there have ever been before. Executives are searching carefuily 
for teachers who not only have the educational training and ex- 
perience, but who also have excellent qualifications in personality. 
We try to serve carefully the interests of both executives 
and teachers Barly registration ix an advantage Member 
N.A.T. A. Address: 2200-11 Steger Building, 28 E. 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago, . 








Better Teachers! 


This bureau serves only successful teachers 
seeking contacts for advancement. This as- 
sures the employing Superintendent of the best 
in the teaching field and the better teacher of a 
dignified placement service. If your job has 
lost its challenge, write 


BETTER TEACHER’S BUREAU, 





1004 Citizens Bank Bidg., Flint, Michigan 
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Washington Boulevard Hospital 


AM ACCREDITED SCHOOL OF NURSING. Three year study, 
eight hour duty, delightful living quarters. Requirements, Higb 
School Diploma. Free Tuition, maintenance. Write for Bulletin to 
SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES, Dept. N. 1., 2449 Washington 
Bivd., Chicago, I 


’ Service Bureau 
7 |tachers Servic 


University City, 6642 Delmar, ST. LOUIS, MO. 











Do You Really Use Your Bulletin Board? 


FLORENCE BRUMBAUGH 
Instructor, Department of Education, Hunter College, New York, N.Y. 


@ BULLETIN boards are no 

longer considered merely as 
convenient places for teachers to 
post notices, samples of the chil- 
dren’s best work, pictures, and a 
few clippings. 

The present trend is toward the 
children’s participation in the 
gathering and posting of materi- 
als which they wish to share with 
the group. Committees or indi- 
viduals have charge of the ar- 
ranging and mounting, with some 
direction by the teacher. 

Many schools have replaced the 
small corkboard by covering an 
entire blackboard with linoleum, 
fiberboard, or other porous ma- 
terial, to provide increased space 
for displays. The moldings are 
painted a cheerful color, and are 
often decorated by the children 
with Indian, Greek, or Egyptian 
designs which are suggested by a 
unit of work in progress. 

Large screens may also serve as 
bulletin boards. Paper window 
shades from the ten-cent store are 
used where space is at a premium. 
The sides of packing boxes, cov- 
ered with oatmeal paper or bur- 
lap, are inexpensive substitutes 
for corkboard. 

If bulletins must be attached to 
wood or metal, there is a new 
tape, similar to adhesive tape, that 
is gummed on both sides and 
leaves no marks when removed. 
Rubber cement is better than 
paste for mounting, for the same 
reason. 

More or less permanent head- 
ings should be placed on the bul- 
letin board at the children’s eye 
level. Beneath these the pupils 
may place their contributions. 

Some bulletin boards that have 
attracted a great deal of attention 
have carried the following items. 

1. What Is It? Pictures with- 
out captions were posted. Pupils 
who could not identify them con- 
sulted the person whose name ap- 
peared on the picture. 

2. Term Assignments. The 
Course of Study for the grade was 
pasted here. Bright pupils con- 
sulted this and learned spelling 
words, memorized poems, and 
studied required work that neces- 
sitated little direction, and then 
came to the teacher for checking. 
This left much more time for ac- 
tivities not concerned with skills 
and drills. 

3. Today's Plans was a large 
sheet of oak tag with slits in it. 
After the planning period, pupils 
made strips bearing the changes 
in the outline for the day’s work, 
to insert in the proper places. The 
class consulted this program when 
tasks were completed, and often 
accomplished twice as much as 


they had when forced to wait for 
the teacher to tell them what to 
do next. 

4. Great Explorers was no 
limited to figures in history, but 
recorded discoveries which the 
pupils made in their own environ- 
ment. 

§. Good Radio Programs was 
the list clipped from the local pa- 
per with certain programs under- 
scored in red crayon. 

6. Why Be a Goop? consisted 
of cartoons and original drawings 
about impolite children. 

7. Improvement Club was , 
record made by pupils of obser. 
vations of their classmates’ suc. 
cesses. 

The titles in the following lis 
are self-explanatory. Both pic- 
tures and clippings were used. 

Animals We Like 
Abbreviations 
Birds We Know 
Birthdays 

Clean Club 
Children of Other Times 
Daily Doings 
Daily Helpers 
Early Bird Club 
Excursions to Take 
Funny Facts 
Funny Stories 
Games to Play 
Good News 

Jokes 

Junior Red Cross 
Milk Club 
Monitors 

New Books 
Neighborhood News 
Our Thoughts 
Our Poems 
Proverbs We Enjoy 
Puzzles 

Reminders 

Riddles 

Snapshots 

Things to Collect 
Trees We Know 
Weather Report 
Words We Are Using 

The class should evaluate the 
bulletin board from time to time 
by asking these questions. Are 
the articles easy to read? To see? 
Brief? Accurate? Appropriate? 
Important? Interesting? Are the 
pictures attractive? Mounted and 
arranged neatly? 

The teacher should judge the 
value of the bulletin board by 
asking herself the following ques 
tions. Does it suggest things for 
the children to do? To read’ 
Does it supplement experience: 
Clarify meanings? Provide com- 
parisons with other information‘ 
Does it develop initiative? Crit- 
cal thinking? Does it promot 
mental or physical health? Cres 
tive expression? Desirable social 
relationships? 
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Make Your Own Games 


G. DARWIN PEAVY 


Instructor in Physical Education, Salinas Junior College, Salinas, California 


@ A CERTAIN farmer is said 

to have sent his sons to cut 
wood only on cold days. “Make 
your wood warm you twice,” he 
would tell them. And indeed this 
principle may well be applied to 
the problem of how to turn a 
quantity of youthful energy into 
educational profit on stormy days. 
This problem is difficult to cope 
with for rural teachers where in- 
door play space is limited and 
there is a shortage of game mate- 
rial. 

There are a number of indoor 
games pupils may make them- 
selves that will add to the game 
supply and afford great satisfac- 
tion to the makers. Ring the 
Peg is a popular game of skill of 
which there are several variations, 
depending upon the equipment. 

Ordinary fruit-jar rubbers may 
be used as rings, or rings can be 
made of wire. Bend the wire into 
the shape of a ring and clamp the 
ends together with pliers. Wrap 
the ring with adhesive or tire tape, 
or wrap it with gay-colored ma- 
terial to be sewed on securely with 
needle and thread. These rings 
may be about four inches in di- 
ameter, although the size will de- 
pend upon the other equipment 
used for the game. For example, 
a game using fruit-jar rubbers for 
rings will require a shorter pitch- 
ing distance and smaller pegs 
than a game with larger rings and 

gs. 
Short bits of hemp rope can be 
spliced together to make rings; or 
tings may be cut from plywood 
with a coping saw, smoothed with 
sandpaper, and then painted. 

Several types of targets may be 
devised for Ring the Peg. One 
made from a piece of plywood, 
approximately three by four feet, 
to which a half dozen ordinary 
coat hooks have been fastened, 
makes a satisfactory target to set 
against the wall. For a target to 
lay on the floor, different-sized 
pegs may be whittled from soft 
pine and fastened to a board 
with glue and small nails. Each 
hook or peg is numbered, with 
the larger hooks or pegs, or those 
asiest to ring, marked with small- 
et numbers, thus offering a hand- 
ap. On a six-peg board, the 
mallest peg might be numbered 
25, the next two 15, while the 
others would be numbered 10 and 
i. High score wins, of course. 

Anagrams can be made by 
cutting letters from newspapers 

magazines and pasting them 
small cardboard squares. The 
cardboard must be measured care- 
fully and cut with a sharp blade. 
There should be a special cutting 
board so that the tops of desks 
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will not be scarred. Words may 
also be mounted on bits of card- 
board of uniform size, and story- 
and sentence-building games can 
be devised with rules similar to 
anagrams. 

An important requisite for a 
satisfactory indoor game collec- 
tion is a storage box. A wooden 
cheesebox eighteen inches square 
makes a satisfactory receptacle, or 
it may be a strong pasteboard 
carton that has been reinforced at 
the top edge with tire tape, deco- 
rated with pictures, and given a 
coat of shellac inside and out. 

Pupils seem to have more re- 
spect for something that they have 
made attractive with their own 
hands. The game box can be used 
also as a target for beanbags or 
ball pitching. 

Material with which to work, 
of course, is necessary. Lumber 
and plywood can be purchased at 
a lumber yard, but if funds are 
limited, a few packing boxes and 
the plywood from refrigerator 
crates can be secured from a 
hardware or an electrical store for 
a few cents. The boxes should be 
taken apart carefully and _ the 
boards stored away in a dry place 
in order to prevent warping. 

Hammers, a handsaw, a coping 
saw, nails, sandpaper, glue, paste, 
scissors, and paint are also needed 
in making games. 

Color may be applied to the 
game material in the form of 
crayons, show-card paint, or oil 
paint. If the latter is to be used, 
a half-pint can of white enamel, 
some small tubes of color, some 
small brushes, cans for mixing the 
colors, and a quart of paint thin- 
ner are necessary. The three pri- 
mary colors can be mixed to any 
desired shade. Paint thinner is 
cheaper than turpentine and is 
quite as effective. 

The worktable and the floor 
around the table should be well 
protected with old newspapers. 
As soon as the painting is finished 
for the day, the brushes should be 
cleaned with newspapers as well 
as possible, then washed in the 
thinner, and dried on old rags, to 
keep them soft. Rags and news- 
papers saturated with paint should 
be burned at once to prevent the 
possibility of spontaneous com- 
bustion. 

Clothing should be protected 
with a large apron or other cover- 
all garment, and spots of paint on 
hands, shoes, and floor should be 
wiped off at once with a rag 
moistened in the solvent. After 
being used for shellac or varnish, 
brushes should be cleaned in de- 
natured alcohol, as turpentine or 
paint thinner has no effect. 
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among members of the ‘Book-of-the-_Month Club 


jo cut wo books-of-the-month you buy 


THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH is always 
high on national best-seller lists. Or- 
dinarily it is a‘-book you are anxious not 
to miss, and buy anyway. Frequently 
you pay less by getting it from the Club 
—and, in addition, receive book-divi- 
dends like those pictured above. You 
would receive one for every two books- 
of-the-month you decided to buy. The 
advantage of belonging to the Club is 
thus obvious. Last year over $2,500,000 
worth of books were distributed free— 
not sold, mind you!—among Club 
members. ~ 


Moreover, you never have to buy the book- 
of-the-month. Nor need you buy one book 
every month. All important new books are 
carefully reported upon. You can do one of 
three things: order the book-of-the-month; 
order any other new book you are anxious 
not to miss; or instruct the Club not to send 
you any book at all. 

If you will mail the coupon below we shall 
at once send you a booklet, explaining how 
such an enormous value can be given, and 
how the Club operates. If you decide to 
join, we will give you, as a new member, a 
free copy of BARTLETT'S FAMILIAR QUOTA- 
rions. Incidentally, this unique service 
costs you nothing; you pay no fixed sum per 
year, you pay only for the books you buy, 
and nothing more! 

Over 175,000 book-reading families now 
use this sensible and economical way of keep- 
ing up with the best books, and building up 
a worthwhile library. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
385 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ALL THESE BOOKS 
WERE DISTRIBUTED 





JOHN BARTLETT 


FREE ssn 


the new Eleventh Edition 
— the first in a quarter century—of 


BARTLETT'S 
QUOTATIONS 


Edited by Christopber Morley « Louella Everett 
IN A SPECIAL THIN PAPER EDITION 
RETAIL PRICE $6.00 


Rae QuoratTions is the latest book- 
dividend to be distributed among. the 
Book-of-the-Month subscribers. We offer to 
give this latest book-dividend to new mem- 
bers, in order to demonstrate how advanta- 
geous it is to book-readers to make use of the 
Club’s service. 


Mail the inquiry coupon here, and we will 
put aside a copy of this book in your name. 
We will then at once send you a booklet out- 
lining what the Book-of-the-Month Club is 
doing for book-readers and book-buyers. if 
you decide to subscribe, we will then send 
you this first book free. Your only obligation 
as a subscriber is to buy a minimum of four 
books a year, only one of which, however, 
need be a book-of-the-month. 


A-431 


PLEASE send me without cost, a booklet outlining how the Book-of-the-Month 


Club operates. 


This request involves me in no obligation to subscribe to your service. 


It is understood that if I decide to join I will receive a free copy of BARTLETT'S FAMIL- 


IAR QUOTATIONS. 
Name 


Address 





City 





~ _State__ 


Books shipved te Canadian members. DUTY PAID, through Book-of-the-Month Clab (Canada) Limited 








BOOK YOUR PASSAGE NOW! 








Children of All Lands Series 32.5525 
Book One-Shiléres of All Lands in Folk 


Song and Costume consists of 30 
elementary science pictures (75¢x9'4 inches) showing 
children of different iands in historic costumes, and a 

Teacher's Manual FREE With Each Book 
Manual contains research in folk music, costume-making 
and coloring. It suggests a logical integration of music, 
art. and craft work with the Social Studies. 


Book Two-Childres of All Lands in Craft 


Work stresses purposeful craft 
work in the making of costumes for the children of 
nds, buildi houses as replicas of those in 
whieh children of earlier days lived, constructing furni- 
ture for the houses, and generally vitalizing the social 
study program so as to bring about a better understand- 
ing of life and conditions today. 
Handbook included with 20 plates. 

» edt Book I or Book Il $1.50 P 4 
Hektograph edition ° . ostpai 
Black Ink edition : 

SCHOOL CRAFT ‘mavice 
117 N. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 





For THE TEACHER 


Booxs aND Bases, by Garry Cleveland 
Myers and Clarence Wesley Sumner. 
116 pp. Cloth. $1.75. A.C. McClurg 
% Company. Chicago. 

This book will be of great value 
to all parents and teachers inter- 
ested in child guidance, especially 
to those concerned with preschool 
children. It explains how to teach 
the child to love good books and 
how to guide him in his reading. 

Several chapters deal with the 
work carried on in the Mothers’ 
Room in the Youngstown Public 
Library, where parents are helped 
with their problems and guided in 
selecting books for their children. 


Drums, TomM-Toms aNp Rartt.es, by 
Bernard S. Mason. 208 pp. Cloth. $2.50. 
A. S. Barnes & Co. New York. 

The author has written an in- 
teresting story of the history of 
drums. He also tells how to make 
and use them. Many different 
kinds of drums are discussed, in- 
cluding hand drums, drums of the 
barrel type, and water drums. 
Hard drumsticks, soft beaters, 
and drumsticks with curved ends 
are a few of the drumsticks ex- 
plained. The last chapter deals 
with rattles and other sound mak- 
ers, such as dance rattles, gourd 
rattles of many kinds, turtle- 
shell rattles, and so on. 

The book is illustrated with 
drawings by Frederick H. Kock. 


David Fredrick 
$1.50. A. S. 


Fist Puppetry, by 
Milligan. 130 pp. Cloth. 
Barnes 8 Co. New York. 

Fist puppetry is an amusing 
form of recreation for both chil- 
dren and grownups. This book 
tells how a fist puppet is operated, 
and how to select and adapt a 
play for puppets. It also explains 
how to carve and paint the head 
of the puppet and how to make 
hands. Patterns and directions 
for making costumes are given. 

Diagrams and photographs help 
the beginner to make a puppet 
booth. There are directions for 
producing plays. The scenes and 
characters for ten different pup- 
pet plays are described. 


Horace MANN aT ANTIOCH, by Joy 
Elmer Morgan. 608 pp. Cloth. $2.00. 
National Education Association. 1201 
Sixteenth St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 

This is the story of the life of 
Horace Mann while he was at 
Antioch. It includes many of his 
addresses, and other material re- 
lating to his life. 

“A Budget for Your Life,” a 
statement by Arthur E. Morgan, 
a recent president of Antioch 
College, will be particularly valu- 
able to teachers. 


THe Revative Merits oF THREE METH- 
ops OF SuBTRACTION, by John Theodore 
Johnson. Contributions to Education, 
No. 738. 76 pp. Cloth. $1.60. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York. 

This is an experimental com- 
parison of the decomposition 
method of subtraction with the 
equal-additions method and the 
Austrian method. A discussion of 
the methods of subtraction which 
have been used during the past 
eight hundred years is included. 
The experiments made by the au- 
thor, and his conclusions and their 
implications, will be of great val- 
ue to any teacher of arithmetic. 


SONGS AND Picrures FoR LirrLe FoLks. 
Words and Music by Helen C. Knowles. 
Photographs by Ruth Alexander Nichols. 
Unpaged. Cloth. $1.50. A. S. Barnes 
3 Co. New York. 

On each page of this book are 
a large photograph and the words 
and music of a song. Parents and 
teachers will find the book useful, 
and the children will enjoy look- 
ing at the pictures and singing the 
tunes. Some of the titles are: 
“Playing House,” “The Snowflake 
Fairies,” “Soft and Furry Little 
Bunny,” “My Music Box,” and 
“On the Slide.” 


arranged by 
$.50. 


Ten CHRISTMAS CAROLS, 
Frances Williams. 24 pp. Paper. 
Harold Flammer, Inc. New York. 
This is a very attractive collec- 
tion of ten favorite Christmas 
carols, including “Silent Night,” 
“Deck the Hall,” “Away in a 
Manger,” and “Lo, Now a Rose.” 
It is illustrated with drawings 
which will appeal to children. 


TEXTs AND SUPPLEMENTARY 
READERS 
BUNNY AND THE GaRDEN, by Neva 


Lovell and Izora Hecker. 40 pp. Paper. 
$.24. Beckley-Cardy Company. Chicago. 


Of preprimer level, this little 
storybook, with many colored 
pictures, is based on the home life 
of two children. The very young 
reader will have no difficulty with 
the simple vocabulary, and will 
be stimulated to read because the 
book is a continuous story. 


CENTERVILLE, by Paul R. Hanna, Gen- 
evieve Anderson, and William S. Gray. 
Social Studies Book Three in the Curric- 
ulum Foundation Series. 288 pp. Cloth. 
$.92. Scott, Foresman & Company. 
Chicago. 

By means of this story of a rep- 
resentative small community, the 
young reader will gain a proper 
understanding of group life. In 
“A Chapter for Teachers,” at the 
end of the book, suggestions for 
using this volume are given. 

(Continued on page 7) 









all entertain. 
ment needs 
for dramatic 
clubs, lodges, 
schools, etc., 
and forevery 
occasion. 


T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58, 
203 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 











Educational Tests 


Save time and transportation cost 
by ordering your educational tests 
from this office. Test publications of 
leading publishers are carried in stock. 





lowa Every-Pupil Tests and lowa 
Basic Skills Tests available only from 
this bureau. 


A twenty-four hour shipment service 
is featured. 


Write for new Catalogue and Price List 
Bureau of Educational Research 
and Service, Extension Division 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
lowa City, lowa 
Be sure to mention The Instructor 











Studies of Famous Paintings 


This book contains studies of the 100 fa- 
mous paintings most used for picture study 
in the schools today. The study of each 
picture includes: the story of the picture, 
the story of the artist, questions to ask the 
pupils in regard to the picture, and a smal! 
reproduction of the painting. There is a 
convenient index and also a _ suggested 
grading for the 100 pictures. 104 pages. 
Size 7 x 10% inches. Heavy paper covers. 

Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N.Y. 


APPLICATION 
5 aoiee le 


On genuine Moen-Tone Nationally 
Known Superior Quality. Perfect 
s copies, application size 2'>x34 guar- 
j anteed. Send good photo or snapshot, 
4 Original returned unharmed. Same 
«4 day service. 


















MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
Box 867-l La Crosse, Wis. 


Complete education for teaching IS 3rd 
in elementary grades, kinder- Gee, 





garten oad on nursery school. Chil- 

dren’s demonstration school and 
observation center. Special summer classes. 
Beautiful resident hall. L Located Chicago's 
lovely North Shorenear lake. Cultural edu- 
cation plus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 
¢ Ke also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate. 

rite nals of tdenal Call ‘ul alumnae. 


tional College of Education 


EDNA — BAKER, Pres. Box 914-A EVANSTON, ML 


APPLICATION $4 .00 
30 PHOTOS | V 


Finest real photo copies, size 2)4x3% 
double weight, silk (not glossy) finish. 
Made from any photo or print. Money 
returned if not satisfied. Original 
returned unharmed. Prompt service. 


OLIVE BROS., Willmar, Mino. 














two beautiful 
0 Ss eve ope double Se pro- 
essional enlarge 
ments and eight guaranteed never-fade pres — 4 
prints, all for 25c coin. Two-day service ranteed. 
rest "your orders to RAYS PHOTO SERVICE 
440 Ray Bidg., La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


Grati. ving service since 1920 








Guaranteed Photo Finishing 


oon developed 2 prints each 25c. 20 prints from your films te. 
ntroductory offer—immediate service. You’ a like Quality Phot 
Fistching, Bring back your Holidays with you. Personal 


ic Christmas Cards. Send negative end | 10¢ for sample. 
QUALITY PHOTO COMPANY, Box 278 Ti, Hutchinson, Kans Kansas 





KODAK Finer Fi Finishing. Rolle developed et 
or (ng 
FULMS eS ero aot Soe soa Oe 


MOEN PHOTO SERVICE, Box U-867, La Crosse, Ws 
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THE NEW BOOKS 





(Continued from page 6) 


CHILDREN OF ALL LANDs IN FoLK SONG 
anp CostuME, Book One (Teacher’s 
Manual and 30 plates) ; and CHILDREN OF 
Art LANDs IN CraFt Work, Book Two, 
(Book of Research and 18 plates), by 
Grace E. King. Black-ink edition, $1.00 
ach.  Hectograph-ink edition, $1.50 
uch. School Craft Service. Chicago. 

This material is based on the 
scial studies for grades one to 
eight. Included in the manual 
for Book One are suggested proj- 
ets, a bibliography of folk songs, 
ind directions for coloring and 
making costumes for the nation- 
ilities represented. Book Two 
wresses learning about people 
from their homes, including types 
of homes, furniture, crafts, cos- 
wming, and puppets. There are 
iso suggestions for transporta- 
tion projects, and a bibliography 
for elementary-grade level, among 
which are books on puppets and 
on Indians and cowboys, and a 
variety of craft books. 


A Day IN ScHooL, by Fannie L. Michaels. 
“Primary Social Studies Series,” Primer. 
138 pp. Cloth. $.72. Beckley-Cardy 
Company. Chicago. 

In this book are included sim- 
ple accounts of the things a first- 
grade child does through the 
course of a school day, as, getting 
ready for school in the morning, 
lkarning lessons at school, and 
listening to a radio story at night, 
just before going to bed. 


EveryDaY Lire, Book Two, by Ethel 
Maltby Gebres. 170 pp. Cloth. $.68. 
The John C. Winston Company. Phil- 
adel phia. 

This is the second in a series of 
raders dealing with everyday ex- 
periences of children. The small 
child will want to learn what the 
real-life photographs are about, 
and so will be led of his own vo- 
lion to acquire added reading 
kill and information on a variety 
of subjects, including stories about 
cotton, a dairy farm, airplane 
travel, and others of equal inter- 
st to girls and boys. The simple 
vocabulary makes easy reading. 


Tat New Worwp Past anv PRESENT, 
by Victor L. Webb, Edna Fay Campbell, 
ad William L. Nida. 486 pp. Cloth. 
$1.84. Scott, Foresman & Company. 


Chicago. 

This new geography-history 
text is a revision of Our Country 
Past and Present. Units on our 
territorial possessions, Canada, 
Mexico, Central America, the 
West Indies, and South America 
have been added. There are also 
new colored maps, some excellent 
NW pictures, and completely re- 
Vised statistical data. The text is 
% Organized and edited that it 

a ready appeal to children in 
intermediate grades. 


THE INSTRUCT OR, January 


SCALES AND Fins, by F. E. Engleman, 
Julia Salmon, and Wilma McKemy. 293 
pp. Cloth. $.96. D. C. Heath & 
Company. Boston. 

In this intermediate-grade story 
there is much information about 
fish and fishing that children 
will be glad to have, especially 
since the facts and the adven- 
tures are woven into the story of 
a twelve-year-old boy. Don starts 
his study of fish when his father 
gives him some goldfish and an 
aquarium. Then on vacation trips 
—to the Ozarks, the Gulf of 
Mexico, the Mississippi, Key West, 
Gloucester, the Aquarium in New 
York, and a number of other 
places—he increases his knowledge 
of fish, as well as of geography. 


Tick-Tock, by Harry Eugene Flynn and 
Chester Benford Lund. 234 pp. Cloth. 
$.88. D.C. Heath & Company. Boston. 

Children of intermediate grades 
will enjoy this social-studies read- 
er. They will be interested in the 
adventures of Jane and her broth- 
er Robert, who take imaginary 
journeys all over the world to 
learn about measuring time. The 
factual material is accurate and 
clearly presented, and the story 
quality is well sustained. 


Two YOUNG AMERICANS IN Mexico, by 


Dorothy Durbin Decatur. 273 pp. 
Cloth. $.96. D.C. Heath & Company. 
Boston. 


Learning about Mexico first- 
hand is the experience of Harriet 
and Jimmie, two American chil- 
dren who spend ten months with 
a cultured Mexican family. The 
little visitors become acquainted 
with some of the customs, leg- 
ends, and history of Mexico, and 
visit many places of interest. 


“THE YOUNG AMERICA Civic READERS,” 
by Samuel Berman, Jane Eayre Fryer, and 
]. Lynn Barnard. Community HE.p- 


ERS. 256 pp. Cloth. $.72. Com- 
MUNITY AcTiviTiEs. 263 pp. Cloth. 
$.76. COMMUNITY INTERESTS. 286 pp. 


Cloth. $.80. The John C. Winston 
Company. Philadelphia. 

This series of readers offers an 
organized program of civics mate- 
rial for grades three to five. Its 
general purpose is to develop good 
citizenship and good character. 
The books may be used as either 
texts or supplementary readers, 
and correlate with history, science, 
geography, and related subjects. 
Stars on the back of the books in- 
dicate the grade level. However, 
the teacher may use the material 
for a lower or higher level. Inter- 
est is sustained by the method of 
presentation—through stories both 
imaginative and factual, and po- 
ems. Many interesting activities 
are suggested. 

(Continued on page 8) 
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(Re med ial (Reading 


is one of the really vital problems facing teachers today. And 
obviously there is no perfect and complete solution. 


There is now available, however, a very comprehensive program 
which we are certain will yield amazing results. It is readily 
adaptable to nearly every type and stage of retardation. 


All the books comprising this program have been prepared to 
develop certain specific skills of word recognition and compre- 
hension. They will quickly correct the weaknesses of retarded 
pupils and will accelerate the development of the whole class. 


Materials in book form List Price 
Seatwork Activities, Grade 1-B or 1-A.............. eee eee ee cees 20c 
Pre-Primer Seatwork, Grade 1-B or 1-A........ 0.0.0... c eee ee eee 20c 
Primer Seatwork, Grades 1-B to 2-B, inclusive............... » oa 
First Reader Seatwork, Grades 1-B to 2-B, inclusive.............. 24c 
Second Grade Reading Seatwork, Grades 2-B to 3-B, inclusive. .... 24c 
My Seatwork Book, No. I, Grades 1-A to 2-A, inclusive........... 24c 
My Seatwork Book, No. II, Grades 2-A to 3-A, inclusive..........24¢ 
Eye and Ear Fun, Book I, Grades 1-A to 2-A, inclusive........... 24c 
Eye and Ear Fun, Book II, Grades 2-A to 3-A, imclusive.......... 24c 
Eye and Ear Fun, Book III, Grades 3-A to 4-A, inclusive......... 24c 
Reading and Social Studies Workbook, Grades 3-A to 4-A, inclusive .24c 
Gifts from the Past, Grades 4-B to 5-B, inclusive................. 24c 
Targets in Reading, Grades 7, 8,9..........0..-00ee eee . 56e 


Write for the folder which describes 
our complete remedial program. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1808 WASHINGTON AVE. - - - - - ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Low-Priced INSTRUCTOR Combinations 


























THE INSTRUCTOR (ayear) Pebl'rs Ow = =6 THE INSTRUCTOR (,5°-%) "fr o= 
with American Boy . with Hygeia, Health Magozine...........$5.00 $4.75 


...$4.00 $3.75 
. 4.50 with Journal of Geography (9 Nos.)... 5.00 4.65 
3.65 with Junior Arts and Activities (10 Nos.) 4.50 


with American Childhood (0 Nos.) . 
with American Cookery 











with American Girl with MeCall’s Magazine W000... 3.50 
with American Home ......... ee with Motion Picture Magazine... ee ae 
with American Magazine .............. sii with Nature iy ~ (10 Nos.).. . 5.50 
with American Magazine G Colliers with Open Road for a Sleds dcemindoveni 3.50 
with Arts G Decoration............ with Outdoor Life . Le 
with Athletic Journal with Parents’ Magazine jiedhsnaigdiorgetcesci a 
with Better English sad 3.50 


with Better Homes and Gardens... with Pathfinder and Etude... a 






B8SSs4ssssssss: 


Ad DMWUWS ADUUUMWUNS Is 
wu 

NWAW SMW SNS SWS SWw RWHP ww 

APSSASSSSSRSSSSARSRASSaARS 


eS with Popular Homecroft ..... 4.50 
with Childhood Education (9 Nos.) with Popular Mechanics ........... 5.00 
Sf == ‘ with Popular Science Monthly....... 4.00 
with Children’s Activities (10 Nos.).. with Practical Home Economics. 4.50 
with Children’s Play Mate... leet with Reader's Digest ................. . 5.50 
with Christian Herald . oh ee ee Re 5.00 
with Collier’s, National Weekly = with Safety Education (9 Nos.)............ 3.50 
with Collier’s and Woman's Home aan WHERE TFIID svciccscsectsckcbecchchcissenlothncckctnl 00 
with Correct English (10 Nos.) with St. Nicholas ....... 5.50 


with Scholastic (32 Nos. )—English “or 

Social Studies Edition (Please specify) 4.00 
with School Arts Magazine (10 Nos.).. 5 
with Wee Wisdom ............. on 
with Woman’s Home Companion... o 
with Wom. Home Comp. G American... 6 
with Young America (36 Nos.) 4 


NOTE: If THE INSTRUCTOR is desired for TWO YEARS in 
any of the above offers, add $1.75 to prices in second column. 


Use This Order Blank » Pay Later If More Convenient 


THE INSTRUCTOR Date____. 
F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 


Enter my subscription (O new or 0 renewal) to THE INSTRUCTOR to start 
Ot: C) 1 Year at $2.50. C] 2 Years at $4.00. 


Send me other magazines, or teaching helps, as follows: 


with Current Events (38 Wks.)............. 
with Current History ee 
with Etude, Music Magazine 

with Field G Stream... 

with Harper's Magazine 

with Heolfh ....................... Riciicicemclibin 
with Home Arts—Needlecraft 


AUVWNW NSWENFWD a aw ewwNww D, 
BRARSS SARSRASSRADSSRSRAS 


SSSsssRnsssss 


S88S3s 














This order totals $ - (JI will remit on or before Feb. 5th, 1939. [) 1 am enclosing 
payment in full. [) I am enclosing check postdated Feb. 5th, not to be cashed before that date. 


PD a ee a — ; : P.O. 


St. or R.D. 








ne 
For the PRIMARY TEACHER 


Hektograph Seatwork Sets 


24 Master Copies per set 


Reading I Social Studies I 
Reading II Social Studies It 
Beginners Arithmetic 
Primary Art Package 


Any 3 Sets, $1.00; Single 
9 Srortes, by Florence Salter. Unpaged. Sets, 45¢ 
Paper. $.10. Merrill Publishing Co. — 
Chicago. CONN - RICHARDS PUB. CO 
This attractively colored book win om ek 
has the following stories: “The 
Three Bears,” “Little Black Sam- 
bo,” “Hansel and Gretel,” “The 
Three Little Kittens,” “Three 
Billy Goats Gruff,” “The Tortoise 
and the Hare,” “The Little Red 


Hen,” “Rumpelstiltskin,” and 


Be! our Own THE NEW BOOKS 
Teacher 


LEARN AT HOME 
to play oe note, Piano, 
Violin, ulele, Tenor 
Banjo, Hawaiian Guitar, 
Piano Accordion, Saxo 
phone, Clarinet or any 
other instrument, Wonderful 
improved method. Simple as 
A. B.C. Neo “‘numbers’’ or 
trick music. Cost averages 


Primary Art 












(Continued from page 7) 


For THE READING TABLE 


ADVENTURES OF Servicr, by D. M. Gill 
and A. M. Pullen, 127 pp. Cloth, $1.00. 
Paper, $.50. Friendship Press. New York. 
True stories of modern pioneers 
make up this interesting volume. 
Girls and boys will enjoy reading 
about the hardships and triumphs 
of men and women such as Jane 
Addams, Booker T. Washington, 
Sophia Jex-Blake, and Mathilda “The Shoemaker and the Elves.” 

Wrede, who attempted things The print is large. 
which seemed impossible. | 
THe Picture Quiz Book For JUNIORS, 

















PUNCHINELLO 
PUPPET PLAYS 


= 12 clever, amusing Puppet Plays for class. 
room production—packed with scp, 
dances, action. Including complete iljgs. 
trated instructions for making and dressi 
Favs operating and staging The whole art of 
pet Piays made amazingly simple and affec. 
Price 60c. 


700, 000 students. 


FREE BOOK rite for Free Booklet and aod apf Pree Dew. 


detail. Tell what your favorite instrament is and write name and 
addreas plainly. Instruments supplied when needed, cash or credit 


U.S. School of Music, 61 Brunswick Bldg., NewYork,N.Y. 
SCHOOL 


SAFETY 
PATROL 


EQUIPMENT 


of all descriptions 


GRAUBARD’S 


















T. S. DENISON & CO. 
203 N. Wabash Ave., Dept. 21, Chicago, in, 














The Multi Printer Hekto- 





maneuaaay KNOWN Joe Lives in THE Cry, by Jeanette Per- by Rosejeanne Slifer and Louise Critten- thine you can write, pent 

1) “Frere embeal Saleen Pannat kins Brown. Unpaged. : $.25. Paper. — Fg - a $1.00. Crown =e copies from as Takes any 
School Uniforms for boys and girls Friendship Press. New York. a ave Sone pnd pte — a 
Sone ore ea a =] Joe is a real boy. When he This quiz book includes 1200 ounce Gan ° reg et 


ie questions and answers. Groups of 





came to the city he was very lone- 





wORAUBARD’S _ ly. This story tells how he made questions are asked about many 
ewark, N. J. y Ae subjects of interest to children, The 1939 Supplement to 








The book was written by a such as airplanes, dogs, Indians, FRENCH’S CATALOGUE of PLAYS 





» : ‘ctated trains, and bridges. A _ simple 
YOU HELP group of children who dictated hod + a ae ump is NOW READY for DISTRIBUTION 
YOURSELF te their teacher their experiences ™et of Keeping score is in- + Aacenatelt~ sane, Pomc 
in their venture of friendship cluded, and the answers are given for your 25 West 45th St., New Yor 
. and your classes when copy today 811 W. 7th St., Los Angeles 

















in the back of the book. There 
are many illustrations by Jeanne 
Garfunkel. Children will enjoy 
answering the quizzes and ‘will 


with Joe. The children gave up 
some of their playtime to pose for 
the photographer. These photo- 
graphs add interest to the book. 





you apecify the colorful 
EVERYDAY ART PA- 
PERS. These papers are 
tops’’ when it comes to 
color, texture,and economy. 
Make your classroom 
an outstanding one in Feb- 





High School Course 


at Home 


Many Finish in 2 Years 





on yw ee L— The story tells how various learn many valuable facts at the Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Equivalent tore. 
e: enc ‘o dea a - . . oan pares fe tandard Ht 3 
for February,”’ 3 sheets of agencies work to show friendli- Same time. It furnishes excellent = ~— Lyte = I 'Gredit for li. s. (e~- a 
simple inspirational ideas. mpicted . School i, Dpt. 4. 123, Beenel ‘at 58th, Chica 


amusement for a rainy-day recess 
period, or for a party. 


No. 562 Paper Assortment, 


No. S82 Paper Assortment. | ness to folk in the crowded city. 


Joe’s father was taught to speak 











764-864 Hayes Avenue 
Sandusky, Ohio 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON 
COMPANY 








FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 
The RED CAP and GOWN 
is adding dignity to 

EIGHTH GRADE 
COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES 


Samples and rental rates fur- 
nished on request. Please give 
name of school and approximate 
mumber of caps and gowns re- 
quired. pt. TI 


THE C. E. WARD CO. 
New London, Ohio 


Originators of the Ked Cap and Gown 
for Eighth Grade Commencement 





X 


We also furnish caps and gowns for tligh Schools and Colleges 














THE 


PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL 
(Chicago) 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


37 years old—over 1400 graduates. 400- 
bed hospital. 3 year course open to wom- 
en. Affiliated with Rush Medical College 
of the University of Chicago. Graduates 
are eligible for registration in Illinois, 
New York, and all other states. 












Addresa requests for mformation to 


The Presbyterian Hospital Schoo! of Nursing 
Dept. |, 1750 W. Congress St. 
Chicago, 
IMinois 


















The Best Low-Priced Song Book 


better, his little sister was made 
more healthy in the day nursery, 
and Joe was able to go to camp 
in the summer. 


THe Lonety Lirrte Pic anv OTRER 
ANIMAL TALEs, selected by Wilhelmina 
Harper. 108 pp. Cloth. $2.00. David 
McKay Company. Philadelphia. 

There are many attractive il- 
lustrations, some of them in color, 
in this book of animal stories for 
primary children. The compiler 
has added twelve appealing sto- 
ries to the tale of the lonely pig 
to make a charming new book for 
children. This volume is a selec- 
tion of the Junior Literary Guild. 


Nancy Goes to Mexico, by Herbert C. 
Lanks. 39 pp. Boards. ~$.50. David 
McKay Company. Philadel phia. 

This is a photographic picture 
book, the third in a series. It 
relates the experiences of a real 
little girl who travels with her 
mother, who is an artist, and her 
father, who is an author and a 
lecturer, through the interesting 
country of Mexico. Photographs 
and pen sketches accompany each 


SareTy Can Be Fun, by Munro Leaf. 
49 pp. Cloth. $1.25. Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. New York. 

In this book children are taught 
through humorous drawings and 
pithy, appropriate text that such 
heedless antics as the Nitwits 
indulge in are not practiced by 
smart children. Teachers will 
welcome this pleasant, easy way 
of teaching some much-needed 
safety lessons. 


So Gracious Is THE Time, by Annie B. 
Kerr. 90 pp. Boards. $1.25. The 
Womans Press. New York. 

In this volume are charming 
stories telling how Christmas is 
celebrated by families who have 
come to the United States from 
nine foreign countries. Yuletide 
customs of these countries are in- 
terestingly told, and, although the 
customs and the date differ from 
those of the United States, the 
child reader learns that certain 
characteristics of the celebration, 
such as hospitality, feasting, and 
gifts for the children, are com- 
mon to all Christian peoples. 


A Real Painting As a Class Gift 


Instead of a Paper Copy. Prices $10 to $100, Ey. 
hibitors in best galleries. All types of art. Consul 
tation invited. NATIONAL MASTERS STUDIOS, 
236 Fairmount St., Lowell, Mass. 


|:lele] a7 .\ RTCRAI 


FOR CLASSWORK 
decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified giass L 
plaques, Burgess modeling sheet, mirror pictures, 3 
brass craft, ete Write for catalog I-1. 
THAYER & CHANDLER 910 W. Van Buren St. CHICAGD 


At home _ In spare time. Many overcom 
“stage-fright,”’ gain self-confidence and i» 

crease earning power, this easy way. Write 

for =? klet, How to Work Wor 
Speaking ders Wuh Words and requirement 



















American Institute Dept 58 
3201 michigan Ave. Chicago, liknog 


WANTED! 


TEACHER AGENTS 


to sell THE INSTRUCTOR ani 
other leading periodicals in each 
locality. 





Exclusive assignments are made for 
representing THE INSTRUCTOR 
at institutes, county, district and state 
meetings, and summer schools. 


Here is a real opportunity for you 
to earn extra money by pleasant work 
in your spare time and during 
vacation periods. 

Liberal commissions are paid and a 
necessary supplies and_ instruction 
are furnished free. 





As we conduct a general magazine 
agency, you = be enabled to # 
licit orders for all magazines, 





from the educational field and from 


story, which is one page in length. fr ducati 
e general public. 


The end papers are decorative. 


Golden Book of Favorite Songs 


Suitable for schools of all kinds and for assembly "Twas THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS, 


and community singing. Contains 202 of the Child f h hi d d Unpa ed Paper. $.10 Merrill Publish- Our attractive credit terms to teach 
orid’s best songs, 192 with music. 128 pages. udren oO the thir an : ged. : 4 een “ae . - a ou 
Durable ‘rope bristol”’ covers. Price, 20c per ing Co. Chicago. ers and schools will be an aid to ¥ 


fourth grades will gladly follow 
Nancy as she makes friends with 
the charcoal man and Adelaida, 


12 or more copies, 15c per copy, in selling. 
postpaid. opies or more Oy to one ad- 
dress, $13.00 per hundred, NOT PREPAID. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


This well-known and beloved 


Make application at once for imme 
diate agency work and for such & 











Claas Pins 305, 
Opn pebatientoden 
and chairs. Attractive prices. Finest quality, 
gold plated. silver, ete. pve 308 designe 





CATALOG 
Write Dept. |, METAL ARTS CO., tne, Rochester, H. ¥. 





and goes to visit the Mexican 
schools, market places, ancient 
temples, and, on the return home, 
the United States customs. 


poem by Clement C. Moore is 
printed in large clear type and is 
nicely illustrated. Children will 
be delighted with this colorful 


primary storybook. 





clusive assignments as are still ope 


Address 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING C0: 
Subscription Dept., DANSVILLE, X. ! 
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: HE LAW OF 
CLEAN PLAY 


TAE GOOD AMERICAN PLAYS FAIR 
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CLEAN PLAY INCREASES ANDO TRAINS ONE’S 
STRENGTH, ANO AELPS ONE TO BE MORE 
USEFUL TO ONe€’S COUNTRY. THEREFORE: 
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| will not cheat, nor will | play for keeps 
or for money. If | should not play fair, 
| the loser would lose the fun of the game, 
the winner would lose his self-respect, 
and the game itself would become a 


DI mean and often cruel business. 


r2 8 
af. @ 





sa <Ge | * ga . esi? = 
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Se3EF 
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ap | will treat my opponent with politeness. 


~4 If | play in a group game, | will play, rot 
yr for my own glory, but for the success of 
“a my team and the fun of the game. 





ae | will be a good loser or a generous winner. 


This is the fifth in a series of Citizenship Posters. For further information, see page 63. 
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Seeing Ourselves as Our Pupils See Us 


ROXIE ANDREWS FIRTH 


In Charge of Teacher Placement, University Bureau of Appointments and 
pational Information, University of Michigan 


BH WHAT kind of teacher do girls and 

boys really like? What type is most 
effective in securing the desirable results? 
What traits of a teacher are approved or 
disapproved by her pupils? 

Appraisal is an important step in prog- 
ress. Every successful business has a peri- 
odic inventory. Why shouldn’t a teacher 
be interested in an occasional self-check, 
for the same reasons: to see how she is 
growing—developing; what her strong 
and weak points are; how she is appraised 
by her clientele; and how she can, on the 
basis of her findings, plot her course in 
the direction of continuous growth and 
improvement? 

Who is to help the teacher with such 
an appraisal? The task usually falls to a 
principal or supervisor. He may know 
the teacher well, but the children who 
spend many hours a day with her in a 
classroom know her better. Why should 
not they be given a chance to help her 
check herself? 

Where will one find more critical eyes 
—or greater honesty? If anyone doubts 
children’s ability to judge, let him com- 
pare the results of their judgment, as 
shown in this survey, with any accepted 
standard for teacher rating. 

At the beginning and close of each term 
over a period of three years, the children 
in an elementary and junior high school 
were asked to describe in detail: 

1. Their ideal teacher (if they could 
have her made to order). 

2. The best teacher they ever had—and 
why she was the best. 

They were also asked to list comments 
under these two headings: 

Things I wish my teacher would do. 

Things I wish my teacher wouldn’t do. 

No names of teachers or children were 
to be given and no attempt was made to 
determine the identity of the persons who 
did the writing. The students were urged 
to be very frank and to say anything they 
chose, if it was what they really thought. 
It was clearly explained that the purpose 
was to learn what girls and boys thought 
about teachers. 

For this study, approximately eight 
hundred children from grades six through 
eight gave their ideas, which ate summa- 
rized below. The traits are listed in the 
order of frequency as they appeared in 
the children’s papers. The exact words 
of the children are included in parentheses 
in a number of instances. 
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My ideal teacher: 


1. Is fair. (Treats all the same, has 
no pets, gives all an equal chance.) 

2. Has a sense of humor. (Is jolly, can 
see or take a joke, laughs when something 
funny occurs.) 

3. Explains clearly all assignments and 
work. (Explains what we don’t under- 
stand, takes time to explain, answers ques- 
tions and doesn’t get mad when we don’t 
understand, doesn’t just tell us to do a 
thing but tells us how, makes us see and 
understand new problems.) 

4. Is good-natured. (Pleasant, not 
crabby.) 

§. Knows her subject and has a system 
of teaching. 

6. Has a good voice. (Clear, loud, uses 
expression so it isn’t monotonous, pleasant, 
not harsh, doesn’t holler at us.) 

7. Tries to make work interesting. 

8. Helps the students. (Helps us when 
we're stuck, is always ready to help us, 
helps us—but only when we need it.) 

9. Keeps order. (Controls her class, 
makes children be quiet and not disturb 
others, maintains order, keeps room quiet 
and children interested and busy so we 


can think.) 


10. Allows time for both work and 
play. (Makes us work when it is work 
time but allows us play time; sees that we 
get our work but helps us have a good 
time, too. ) 

11. Tries to understand the pupils. 

12. Is neat and clean. (Dresses pretti- 
ly.) 

13. Is courteous. (Polite, has nice man- 
ners, sets us an example to copy.) 

14. Makes the room attractive. (Neat, 
in order, flowers or plants on desk and 
windowsill, interesting things on bulletin 
board.) 

Other points mentioned occasionally 
were: encourages us, gives us courage, 
is sociable, writes plainly, does not let per- 
sonal matters interfere with work during 
school hours. 

The following statements regarding the 
best teacher the pupils ever had show real 
discernment. 

1. She was the best teacher I ever had 
because she let us have fun enough al- 
though we had to work hard, too. 

2. I liked her because she was a good 
sport. She gave us lots of work to do, but 
was always nice about it, and when we 
wanted help, she would come and sit along 
side of us until we knew what we wanted. 

3. She was my ideal teacher because she 
understood us children so well. She had a 
sense of humor, and when something went 
wrong she seemed to have the most unex- 
pected way to solve it in a hurry. When 
someone recited and said something that 
was false, she didn’t just say, “No, that’s 
wrong,” but made us know why it was 
wrong. 

4. It was easy to work for her. She 
had nice manners, explained things so well 
she made us understand, used exceptional- 
ly good English, and got in and enjoyed 
fun with the children. She was always 
neat and clean as pupils like their teacher 
to be. She took jokes in a kind way, but 
didn’t let us go too far. 

5. My favorite teacher tried to explain 
work so we understood it. She helped us, 
but only when we were stuck and needed 
it; had no pets; always tried to be fair; 
and seemed to have an interest in all of us. 

6. She taught us as if she liked us and 
enjoyed teaching. We were well prepared 
for the next grade after she was our 
teacher. 

7. The best teacher I ever had was a 
teacher who really cared if I learned. If! 
did not want to study, she made me and 
made me get my work, too. 

8. She was my best teacher because she 
understood every problem a pupil had, 
and gave us courage to do right. 

9. She expected a lot of us and we 
didn’t want to disappoint her. Sometimes 
she seemed just like a mother—she seemed 
glad when we did well, and to really feel 
bad when we failed. She had a friendly 
smile for everyone. She made our work 
interesting. (Continued on page 65) 
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JANUARY PICTURE PAGE 


For Your Bulletin Board 


THIS picture page begins a new monthly feature of THE 
[INsTRUCTOR. Here you will find visual material appropri- 
ate to the season, which will be useful in the classroom. 


You might use this picture to introduce a unit on birds, or to stress the 
importance of feeding the birds during the winter months. Sam Knight 


eee 


* 


Keeping a record of birds which come to your feeding table “ .* » — 
may become an interesting activity for your school. Sam Knight % Tf a ee : ‘ 
The value of outdoor play as related to ture of winter fun, which also illus- 


health might be emphasized by this pic- trates weather and seasons, Doris E. Wright 


Children in the southern part of the North Temperate The historical painting reproduced here, court, illustrates one of the many activities 
Zone need not dress for snowy weather. 4. Armstrong Roberts showing Benjamin Franklin at the French of this famous American, Keystone View Co. 
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Seatwork for a Doll Unit 


Julia Belle Nichols 


Teacher, Second Grade, Glenwood School, Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Draw a line under the 
correct words in the 
parentheses. 


I. Betty Belle is a 
(girl, boy, doll). 

2. She is our (pet doq, 
room doll, canary bird). 
3. The boys made a 
(bed, blanket, pillow) for 

her. 
4. Betty Belle makes 
the children (anqry, sad, 


happy ). 





Put the right word 
under each picture. 








birthday cake 
chair doll bed 


candle 
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Answer Yes or No. 


1. The children gave 
Betty Belle a party. 

. They invited their 
pets to the party. 

3. The children said 
some poems for the dolls 
at the party. 


sinliaiendieedsieietaiiomeemall 





Work these problems. 


1. If 9 dolls come to the 
party, and there are |8 
cookies, how many cookies 
will each doll get? 

2. If Betty Belle invited 
12 dolls to the party, and 
3 dolls could not come, 
how many dolls came to 
the party? 

3. 1f 5 boys and 6 girls 
recited ms at the 
party, how many children 
recited poems ? 
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A Schoolroom Doll 


A UNIT FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
JULIA BELLE NICHOLS 


Teacher, Second Grade, Glenwood School, Chattanooga, Tennessee 


I. Initial interest. 

The children had just returned from 
Christmas vacation. They were anxious 
to tell their teacher and playmates about 
the toys Santa had left them. When they 
came into the schoolroom they saw a beau- 
tiful big doll sitting in a chair in the front 
of the room. “Miss Nichols, whose doll 
is that?” asked a little girl. “There is a 
letter on the blackboard, which perhaps 
will explain it,” answered the teacher. 
The children began to read eagerly. 


Dear CHILDREN, 

Your teacher told me you worked hard this 
term. She told me you made rag dolls for 
some mountain children’s Christmas. I am 
glad. I want to leave a doll for you. She will 
be your room doll. 

Lovingly, 
SANTA CLAUS 
II. Activities. 

Many experiences interesting and worth 
while to the children grew out of this 
activity. 

A. The children decided on a name for 

the doll. They learned to decide by 

voting. After many names had been 
submitted, they voted to call the doll 

Betty Belle. 

B. They gave a poem party for Betty 

Belle. 

C. The boys made a bed for Betty Belle. 

D. The girls hemmed sheets, pillow- 

cases, and blankets for the bed. 

E. The children made a mattress for 

the bed. 

F. We had a number of lessons on 

cleanliness. We emphasized: 

1. Taking care of the teeth. 
2. Taking a bath every day. 
3. Taking care of the hair. 

4. Keeping fingernails clean. 

G. We discussed the requirements of 

neatness for girls and boys. 

H. The “mother for the day” got Betty 

Belle ready for school. She observed 

the standards in regard to cleanliness 

and neatness as set up by the group. 

Each afternoon, she prepared the doll 

for bed, practicing again the lessons of 

cleanliness, and remembering also that 

“Children sleep long hours with win- 

dows open.” 

I. We planned careful diets with em- 

phasis on milk for school children. 

J. The children gave a tea party for 

Betty Belle. The girls wrote invitations 

to their dolls, asking them to the party. 

They got their dolls ready on Satur- 
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day for the party. They washed and 
ironed their dolls’ clothes and gave 
them baths. 
K. The girls brought their tea sets to 
school and learned the proper way to 
set the table. Correct table manners 
were discussed. 
L. The children learned how to work 
in organized groups. 
1. Choosing a committee to set the 
table. 
2. Planning work. 
M. They made favors for the party. 
Each child made a cap to wear at the 
party. They made caps and aprons for 
the dolls to wear. They prepared make- 
believe stick candy of construction pa- 
per. 
N. They prepared a program for the 
party. 
O. They made a book, in which they 
wrote the story of Betty Belle. 
III. How subject matter functioned. 
A. Reading. 
1. The children were asked to find 
doll stories in their school library 
books. They searched through the 
tables of contents and placed book- 
marks where these stories were to be 





found. The books were then distrib- 
uted among the children, who pre- 
pared a story to read to the group, or 
to read silently for their own pleas- 
ure. Every time the books were given 
out, each child received a book he 
had not previously read. 
2. Original stories were put on the 
blackboard and on charts by the 
teacher to furnish additional reading 
material for the children. Daily ac- 
counts of the activity were also 
placed on the blackboard. The pu- 
pils were led to look upon reading as 
an enjoyable and profitable activity. 
They developed the ability to read 
independently. 

B. Language. 
1. We used our language period for a 
conference period. At this time we 
discussed our plans as well as our 
group problems. 
2. The children learned to express 
themselves in oral as well as in writ- 
ten composition. 
3. They wrote some original poems 
about Betty Belle. 

C. Literature. 
1. The children enjoyed the story of 
Raggedy Ann which was read to the 
class. 
2. They memorized poems for the 
poem party. 
3. They worked out a program con- 
sisting of stories, songs, and drama- 
tizations for the tea party. 

D. Music. 
The following songs were learned: 

“The Favorite Doll,” “Lullaby,” “My 

(Continued on page 64) 
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FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


ANNA WINANS KENNY 


Instructor in English, Chicago Normal College, Chicago, Ilir Za == 


& IF A class is studying only the ex- 
cerpts from Snow-Bound given here, 
the teacher should tie them together by 
telling briefly the outstanding thoughts of 
the omitted parts. In classes which are 
studying the entire poem, the teacher will 
find that the suggestions given for the 
various excerpts are useful. 
Arousing pleasant antici pation— 

The author of this poem probably is an 
old friend of yours. Most of you will 
remember reading some of Whittier’s po- 
ems. He is very good at drawing lifelike 
pictures of people, places, and incidents. 
How many remember his picture of the 
barefoot boy? Does anyone remember his 
poem about an old country schoolhouse 
and the little girl who lingered there one 
wintry day to tell a boy that she was sorry 
she had won the spelling match? 

(Give pupils plenty of time to tell any- 
thing they may recall about Whittier or 
his poems. Show them pictures of Whittier 
himself and of his homestead [see drawing 
on this page], or of houses typical of that 
day. Old readers and geography text- 
books can supply pictures of the barns of 
that time, sleighs, and so on.) 

One reason that people enjoy Whittier’s 
pictures in words is because he paints true 
to life; he is describing things which he 
himself actually experienced, and because 
of this firsthand experience is able to put 
in many authentic details. We shall see 
how well he does this as we study one 
of his longer poems, Snow-Bound, often 
called “A Winter Idyl.” The word idl 
means a descriptive poem, usually about 
country life. We shall give our attention 
to several short parts of the poem, those 
parts which picture the winter days and 
nights; but in order to understand these 
short bits we should know something of 
the poem as a whole. 

Whittier wrote this poem when he was 
sixty years old, just a year after the death 
of a sister whom he loved dearly. This 
explains why some parts of it sound a bit 
sad or solemn, for he is thinking seriously 
of the meaning of life and death. 

For the most part, the poem relates ex- 
periences of his own boyhood in the old 
farmhouse, and he dedicated it “to the 
memory of the household it describes.” 
He gives us a picture of the typical old 
New England family, kept inside the 
home a whole week by a heavy snowstorm. 
He said that in writing this poem he hoped 
to recall to older readers some of their 
pleasant childhood memories. 
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Snow-Bound 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


The sun that brief December day 

Rose cheerless over hills of gray, 

And, darkly circled, gave at noon 

A sadder light than waning moon. 

Slow tracing down the thickening sky 
Its mute and ominous prophecy, 

A portent seeming less than threat, 

It sank from sight before it set. 

A chill no coat, however stout, 

Of homespun stuff could quite shut out, 
A hard, dull bitterness of cold, 

That checked, mid-vein, the circling race 
Of life-blood in the sharpened face, 

The coming of the snow-storm told. 
The wind blew east; we heard the roar 
Of Ocean on his wintry shore, 

And felt the strong pulse throbbing there 
Beat with low rhythm our inland air. 


bo 


Unwarmed by any sunset light 

The gray day darkened into night, 

A night made hoary with the swarm 

And whirl-dance of the blinding storm, 

As zigzag wavering to and fro, 

Crossed and recrossed the wingéd snow; 
And ere the early bedtime came 

The white drift piled the window-frame, 
And through the glass the clothes-line posts 
Looked in like tall and sheeted ghosts. 


So all night long the storm roared on; 
The morning broke without a sun; 

In tiny spherule traced with lines 

Of Nature’s geometric signs, 

In starry flake, and pellicle, 

All day the hoary meteor fell; 

And, when the second morning shone, 
We looked upon a world unknown, 
On nothing we could call our own. 
Around the glistening wonder bent 
The blue walls of the firmament, 

No cloud above, no earth below,— 

A universe of sky and snow! 

The old familiar sights of ours 

Took marvelous shapes; strange domes and towers 
Rose up where sty or corn-crib stood, 


The entire poem can be divided roughly 
into four sections: (1) the coming of the 
storm, (2) the storm itself, (3) the fam- 
ily about the fireplace, and (4) a short 
conclusion. Let us begin with the first 
lines, which describe the approach of the 
blizzard. Think for a moment about the 
worst snowstorm that you can recall. Did 
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Or garden-wall, or belt of wood; 

A smooth white mound the brush-pile showed, 
A fenceless drift what once was road; 

The bridle-post an old man sat 

With loose-flung coat and high cocked hat; 
The well-curb had a Chinese roof; 

And even the long sweep, high aloof, 

In its slant splendor, seemed to tell 

Of Pisa’s leaning miracle. 


we 


Shut in from all the world without, 
We sat the clean-winged hearth about, 
Content to let the north-wind roar 
In baffled rage at pane and door, 
While the red logs before us beat 

The frost-line back with tropic heat; 
And ever, when a louder blast 

Shook beam and rafter as it passed, 
The merrier up its roaring draft 

The great throat of the chimney laughed; 
The house-dog on his paws outspread 
Laid to the fire his drowsy head, 

The cat’s dark silhouette on the wall 
A couchant tiger’s seemed to fall; 
And, for the winter fireside meet, 
Between the andirons’ straddling feet, 
The mug of cider simmered slow, 
The apples sputtered in a row, 

And, close at hand, the basket stood 


With nuts from brown October’s wood. 


What matter how the night behaved? 

What matter how the north-wind raved? 
Blow high, blow low, not all its snow 
Could quench our hearth-fire’s ruddy glow. 


At last the floundering carrier bore 
The village paper to our door. 

Lo! broadening outward as we read, 
To warmer zones the horizon spread; 
In panoramic length unrolled 

We saw the marvels that it told. 


We felt the stir of hall and street, 

The pulse of life that round us beat; 
The chill embargo of the snow 

Was melted in the genial glow; 

Wide swung again our ice-locked door, 
And all the world was ours once more! 


it take you unawares, or did nature send 
Out some storm signals? 
Presentation of the poem— 

(Read to the class the group of ex- 
cerpts, or have the pupils read them si- 
lently. Then begin the more intensive 
study and interpretation. Call attention 
to Whittier’s use of (Continued on page 68) 
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A Unit on Iron 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 
NORA McCARTHY 


Teacher, Third Grade, Roosevelt School, Hurley, Wisconsin 


J. Origin of the unit. 

The activity described here was devel- 
oped in a third-grade room. The school 
building is located in a region noted for 
possessing the richest, deepest iron mines 
in the world. This mining district is 
included in the land surrounding Lake 
Superior. 

Our whole city lies over the hidden 
underground treasure. Miners are work- 
ing directly underneath our school. Very 
often we pause and listen to the rumbling 
sounds made by the explosions as the min- 
ers blast the rock away. 

A new pupil entered our grade. Min- 
ing was an unknown field to him. He 
was keenly interested and endeavored to 
learn about the industry. The knowledge 
he acquired stimulated the others to learn 
as much as possible, so that they could en- 
ter into the discussions. An ideal teaching 
situation developed. 

The parents gave hearty co-operation. 
Each child seemed to have a wealth of 
firsthand experience. As the children’s in- 
terest and enthusiasm increased they sug- 
gested many of the activities themselves. 
The children brought an abundance of 
material for our exhibit table. 

The unit was easily adapted to the pre- 
scribed course of study, and very closely 
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correlated with every school subject. Six 
weeks’ time was devoted to the study of 
iron. 
II. Objectives. 
A. To create a desire on the part of the 
pupils to learn about their environ- 


ment. 

B. To gain some idea of the labor in- 
volved in the production of articles 
manufactured from iron and steel. 





Iron mines are often 
located deep in the 
earth, or the ore 
may be so near the 
surface that it can 
be scooped up with 
steam shovels. Arti- 
cles of wrought iron 
are being made at this 
forge. Ewing Galloway 


C. To correlate and motivate reading, 
language, arithmetic, spelling, writing, 
health, music, art, and the teaching of 
safety. 
D. To offer an opportunity for the 
fullest co-operation between school and 
home. 
E. To develop skill in finding informa- 
tion, in oral discussion, in creative 
thinking, and in co-operation. 
F. To stimulate initiative and sincere 
interest. 
G. To hear and respect the opinions of 
others. 
H. To respect the achievements of oth- 
ers in the home, in the school, and in 
the community. 
I. To work together quietly and har- 
moniously and to enjoy the work that 
is being done. 
J. To develop the ability to solve dif- 
ficult problems. 
III. Development. 
A. Probable discovery of iron ore. 
1. Hunter lit a fire and piled iron- 
bearing rocks around it. 
2. The fire melted the iron into a 
liquid. 
3. Liquid cooled, became hard. 
B. Sources of iron. 
1. Meteorites from the sky. 
2. Underground deposits. 
C. Early history of iron. 
1. Oldest iron was found in an Egyp- 
tian pyramid. 
2. People of island of Crete are said 
to have discovered iron after a forest 
fire. 
D. Early uses of iron. 
1. First used for tools, chariots, and 
ornaments. 
2. Later used for war materials, as 
swords, spears, etc. 
E. Early forges. 
1. Ore was melted in fires. (We 
studied different kinds of bellows.) 
2. Furnaces were built. 
(Continued on page 66) 
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D. Since the pupils (grade 5) had been 
studying long division, I had them work 
. . the long-division example involved in 
A [nit On School Banking figuring the “percentage depositing to- 
day.” This division meant more to the 
FOR MIDDLE GRADES children than their usual examples and 
VALENTINA S. PETERS problems. I Rages ng - was 
an example in decimals, sixth-grade 
Teacher, Fifth Grade, Falconer Street School, Jamestown, New York work. They were proud when they had 
worked the example correctly. 
Se - ’ 
. Teacher’s objectives. III. Approach. we Jo depositing today 
A. To have the whole class profit from An informal conversation was carried 34/13.00 ' 
the system of school banking. on by the pupils about the need for, and E. On the fourth banking day, besides | 
B. To encourage and teach the impor- _use of, money and banks, and the need of doing the addition and division exam- . 
tance of thrift. thrift. ples, the pupils made sample entries, as 
C. To encourage the wise use of mon- IV. Activities. shown below, on their papers while | 
ey by all the pupils, whether or not A. All class members made out an ap- worked at the blackboard. These papers p 
they are depositing money through the plication blank the first banking day. were saved for use the following weeks " 
school banking system. (The nondepositors pretended that they when pupils worked at the blackboard. a 
D. To develop the right attitude in were banking.) This gave the pupils . : sa 
regard to money. practice for supplying similar informa- — _ renee ae = wl a spent al 
II. Class objectives. tion during their lifetime (name, home oo Pare: ; = —y fi 
A. To save. address, date of birth, name of par- 341 111-23-37 25 35 m 
B. To learn how to solve problems ent or guardian, index number, date, 341 | 11-30-37 25 60 
based on school banking. amount, school, and teacher). 341 |12- 7-37 15 75 ’ 
B. On each banking day the class sec- 
retary, a good writer, wrote on the F. There was a class discussion as to 
blackboard: “Bills, silver dollars, halves, what information was needed to deter- O 
MONROE COUNTY ° A ° 99 ° 
SAVINGS BANK quarters, dimes, nickels, pennies” (in- mine how much had been deposited in h 
formation which appeared on front of our room to date. I had a record of the : 
banking envelope). As I counted the banking, as given below, in a small note- FE 
number of coins of each denomination book and the pupils asked for infor- Ww 
which had been deposited, the secretary mation if it was not on the blackboard. | 
wrote the amount on the blackboard Frequently a pupil looked through the - 
under the proper heading. The class notebook by himself. al 
then figured the amount to see whether $1.37 first week’s deposit of 
it was correct. It pleased the children 3.30 second “ 
to be checking me. 2.17 third “ “ 
4 quarters $1.00 2.63 fourth “ ' fi 
7 dimes © 70 $9.47 total deposits m 
cs mamar = G. Other problems discussed and solved hi 
oad) oe ; by the pupils are found below. Not all ea 
: $2.63 deposited today . bl : ; 
BANKING ; : of these problems were given at one " 
| Ld C. Sometimes I had a pupil come to my time. The type and number of prob- 4 
| TO desk and count the money to see wheth- lems varied according to the pupils’ ¢ 
f er all of us agreed. Other times I held need. The regular arithmetic tests often m 
f up the coins for the class to total, Si- included this kind of life-experience ne 
‘ lently or aloud. As the pupil or pupils problems. 
; added the amount, I dropped the coin 1. How much more or less was depos- In 
i into the envelope. When the amount ited the second week than the first? W 
: checked, I sealed the envelope. 3.30 d k’s d 
Phengraphe san ot Indian Lending a ee 
th York; Mise Katherine Spillane, Principal ones 
$1.93 more 
2. What was the average per pupil 
deposited, if there were 13 depositors 
this week? la 
$ .20 average per pupil ky 


13/$2.63 ye 


3. Carl has deposited $4.25. He 
withdrew $2.79 to pay the balance 


Dr. Breed answers ques- 
tions on the teaching of 
arithmetic on page 54 of 
“Your Counselor Service.” 





BANKING oe on his skates. How much was left? - 
rn ay 4. If each child in this room depos- th 
ited $.27, how much would it be? ne 
§. William had on deposit a total of ‘i 

$.90 last month. Today his total on 
(Continued om page 69) th 
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PAINTING either serves as a mirror for the 
passing struggles and joys of man’s existence; 
or else it is a thing apart, sometimes symbolic 
of a great thought, and again merely pretty 
and decorative. Brueghel’s art belongs to the 
first group, for his paintings are a vivid com- 
ment on the times in which he lived. 


B WHAT acold winter scene this is. 
Everything is covered with snow 
or is frozen over. And yet the cold 
has not kept these villagers indoors. 
How good that fire must feel to those 
who are tending it. The last glow of 
sunlight touches trees and housetops 
and helps to make the cold gray-green 
of the sky and the ice a bit less hard. 
The artist has painted the picture 
from a hill, so we can see for miles and 
miles down the valley, with its little 
hamlets. The church is the center of 
each, and the houses nestle close be- 
side, as if for protection as well as in 
The high belfry towers 
make the churches stand out promi- 
nently even though they are far away. 


devotion. 


In the distance, near the mountains, 
we can see the castle of some lord. 


Winter" 


All the people we see here and there 
in the picture are villagers and peas- 
ants. The three men in the fore- 
ground have been out hunting, and 
only one has snared a rabbit. Their 
dogs look lean and hungry. The peo- 
ple skating on the pond are having a 
gay time. On the road, a man walks 
beside his cart and horses, with fag- 
ots to sell to the townsfolk. 

Pieter Brueghel, the artist, lived in 
Holland long ago, almost a, hundred 
years before the great Rembrandt or 
Jan Vermeer. His pictures are very 
remarkable because they tell so much. 

In this painting, the snow and the 
fast-fading sunlight balance the dark 
trees and the men and dogs, while the 
gray-greens and dull browns of the 
houses give us an idea of color, and 
weave the darks and lights together. 
Even the crows perched high in the 
trees make us feel the cold bleakness 
of this winter afternoon so long ago. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
STATE GALLERY, VIENNA 


What Does This Picture Mean to You? 


Does this picture remind you of a 
late winter afternoon that you have 
known? Make a picture of the one 
you knew, or write a story about it. 

Has the artist made you feel things 
as well as see them? . What tells you 
the wind is blowing? Why are the 
Nearest trees important? Do the 
crows help the picture? What shows 


that the men are going downhill? 
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Make a list of the many different 
things which you see people doing. 
Make a picture in which people are 
busy doing these things. Start with 
your principal figures, and gradually 
build your picture out, being careful 
not to crowd the details. 

Do you know any German or 
Dutch fairy stories of which this pic- 
ture reminds you? 


Pieter Brueghel 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Illustrative Material 


PoEMs 


In My Poetry Book, by G. T. Huffard, L. M. 
Carlisle. and H. J. Ferris (Winston): 
“Winter,” by Adelaide Crapsey; “A Dev- 
onshire Rhyme,” author unknown; “A 
Story in the Snow,” by Pearl Riggs Crouch; 
“Winter,” from Love’s Labour's Lost, by 
William Shakespeare; and “Velvet Shoes,” 
by Elinor Wylie. 

In Rainbow Gold, by Sara Teasdale (Macmil- 
lan): “Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind,” 
from As You Like It, by William Shake- 
speare; and “The Snow,” by Emily Dick- 
inson. 

In This Singing World, by Louis Untermeyer 
(Harcourt Brace): “Stopping by Woods 
on a Snowy Evening,” by Robert Frost. 


Music 


MacDowell: “Told at Sunset,” from Wood- 
land Sketches. 

Nevin: “Good Night,” from A Day in Ven- 
ice (Victor 9478). 


The Artist 


@ THE artist, Pieter Brueghel, the Elder 

(pronounced brook’el, the & having the 
German ch sound as in ich), was born in the 
Dutch village of Brueghel, which is near 
Breda, about 1525. It is written that he was 
called “Peasant Brueghel” and often was spo- 
ken of as the “Droll.” It is certain that he 
showed an early interest in the daily pleasures 
and struggles of his fellow townsmen. 

Though he studied with Pieter Coeck, he 
was more influenced by the eccentricities of 
Hieronymus Bosch, a fellow student, than he 
was by his master’s instruction. After his 
student days, he went to Italy and to France. 
He was especially fond of the Alps. He re- 
turned to Antwerp in 1554, and opened his 
studio. His work was received with great 
admiration. In 1563, he married the daugh- 
ter of his old master, Pieter Coeck, and went 
to Brussels to live. 

His best and most popular pictures deal 
with peasant life, especially the feasts and the 
merrymaking. It has been said that he would 
disguise himself as a boor just so he could get 
into the real spirit of a (Continued on page 64) 
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PEGGY AND THE MOON 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 
Calista L. Bliler 


M LITTLE Peggy looked long and hard 

at the moon. Just before she went to 
bed, her mother had pointed out to her 
the face of the Man in the Moon. Finally 
she became so sleepy that she could no 
longer keep her eyes open. 

All at once she felt as if somebody were 
in the room with her. This person seemed 
to be staring at her. Peggy did not like to 
be stared at, so she turned over to see who 
it was. There on the window sill stood 
the merriest little elf. He looked as if he 
were made of bright yellow gold and had 
been polished so that he sparkled. Peggy 
was not very surprised. She had met him 
once before. One evening a raindrop, 
called Pitter, had introduced this little 
moonbeam to Peggy. She remembered 
that his name was Ray. 

When he saw that she was awake, Ray 
spoke. 

“Hello, sleepyhead. How long do I 
have to stand here before you'll look at 
me?” he said. 

Peggy blinked. “Hello, Ray.” 

“T saw you looking at the moon this 
evening. Was something the matter with 
it?” asked Ray. 

“No. I was just wondering what it 
was made of and what made it shine,” 
Peggy answered. 

“Do you want to take a trip tonight? 
We might go up to visit the moon.” 

Peggy jumped out of bed with delight. 

“Oh, I would love to!” she exclaimed. 
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Ray took her hand 
and they started to go 
on their way. The near- 
er they came up to the 
moon, the more sur- 
prised Peggy became. 
The face of the Man 
in the Moon was gone. 
Instead, she saw moun- 
tains and valleys and 
plains. 

“Why, this doesn’t 
look like the moon,” she 
said with surprise. “I 
didn’t know that the 
moon had mountains 
on it. And where is the 
Man in the Moon?” 

Ray laughed. “It is 
the mountains and the 
valleys that make the 
picture of the Man in the Moon. Do 
you see the shadows of the mountains? 
They help too.” 

Peggy looked again. “The moon is 
something like the world that I live upon, 
isn’t it?” she asked Ray. 

“Yes,” Ray answered, “but there are 
lots of things that are different. People 
could not live up here, because there is no 
water on the moon and no air for them 
to breathe.” 

“No air? Why, I thought that was 
everywhere!” 

“No. There is a covering of air around 
the world, but there is none up here.” 

“Where are the clouds?” said Peggy. 

“The clouds are in the air near the 
earth. Don’t forget that the moon is 
many, many miles from where you live, 
and the clouds are only a few miles from 
the ground,” Ray answered. 

“What makes the moon shine so bright- 
ly at night?” questioned Peggy. 

“Because the sun shines on it,” answered 
Ray. “At night the sun is on the other 
side of the world and we can’t see it. But 
it shines on the moon and lights it up, just 
as a flashlight turned on an object at night 
makes it stand out. Once in a while the 
earth comes between the sun and _ the 
moon. Then the moon looks dark. People 
call this an eclipse of the moon.” 

Ray looked around at the world and 
the moon. “Come now. It is growing 
late and I must get you home before the 
sun comes up. We must hurry.” 

Ray had her home in almost no time. 

“Good-by,” said Peggy, as she pulled 
the covers up to her chin. 

“Good-by,” Ray called, and was gone. 





Jon — ps tovices 


THE BLUE VASE 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 
Elizabeth Nagle 


M WHEN Ecchi Mouse came home 

from a journey, the Mouse family 
asked him to tell them what had hap- 
pened. And he told them about the blue 
vase. 

“T saw a little house in a wood,” he said. 
“T looked at it. I sat there alone in the 
night and I wished and wished I could get 
into that little house. I was very hungry. 
Then, suddenly, the door opened. A man 
stood in the doorway. He looked up at 
the stars and down at the water, and he 
breathed the air, deep. He said, “What a 
night!’ and just stood there.” 

“Well,” said Aunt Dess. “A night be- 
side the water is nice.” 

“Then I slipped right into the house,” 
squealed Eechi, “just as easy! The man 
never saw me.” 

“Was there any way to get out?” asked 
Madame Mouse. 

“That’s just it, Mother,” said Eechi. 
“There wasn’t any way to get out.” 

“That was one time you didn’t use your 
head, Eechi!” said his mother. 

Eechi cast down his eyes. “No, Mother, 
I forgot everything you had taught me. 
You see, I smelled cheese.” 

“Oh!” said Aunt Dess. 

“Well, there I was,” Eechi said. “The 
man came in and closed the door. And 
there on a big couch was a great white 
cat!” 

“O-oh!” squealed little Tichy. “A great 
white cat! What did you do, Eechi?” 

“Tt was a very lazy cat, Tichy. He just 
didn’t bother to come after me—at first.” 

“Maybe he didn’t even notice you, 
Eechi. Some cats haven’t much sense,” 
sniffed Aunt Dess. 

“T think the cat had seen me, Aunty 
Dess. You know, I was so frightened! 
I just stood still and the cat and I stared 
straight at each other.” 

“Staring at a cat!” exclaimed Madame 
Mouse. 

“The cat had big golden eyes. He 
looked at me as if I were nothing at all. 
Then he stretched out his paws, lazier 
than ever. ‘I don’t care for mice,’ he 
said. ‘But I'll catch him after a while!’ 
He yawned. He had very sharp teeth.” 

“That house was a trap!” said Madame 
Mouse. “Just a trap! And a son of mine 
waiked straight into it!” 
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“But, Mother, I got out! I did use my 
head!” squealed Eechi. “There was only 
one large room to that house, and a little 
kitchen. Well, of course, I slipped into 
the kitchen right away.” 

“Cheese, Eechi!” Aunt Dess settled her 
glasses directly over her eyes. “Cheese!” 

“Yes, cheese and cake, Aunty Dess, but 
I ate very little. I knew if I ate a lot I 
might get sleepy. After I had eaten I 
went into the large room again, and there 
was the cat, sitting there looking at me 
with his big golden eyes. 

“Pretty soon the man put down the 
book he had been reading. He locked the 
door and opened the windows. He put 
the cat down on the floor and went to bed. 
The couch was his bed, you see.” 

“Oh, Eechi!” cried Kitty Mouse. “And 
then the cat—” 

“The cat went off to a cushion on the 
chair that was his bed,” Eechi explained. 
“He doubled himself up comfortably. ‘A 
mouse!’ he said. ‘I haven’t had a mouse 
in the house—well, never in this house. 
A mouse is fun!’ ” 

“Fun!” sniffed Aunt Dess, with a great 
leap in the air. 

“But I’m so sleepy!’ the cat said. ‘I 
think I ate too much liver for supper. 
Well, he can’t get out. Time enough.’ 

“Just as soon as I thought it was safe,” 
Eechi went on, “I tried the windows 
the man had opened. They were tightly 
screened. Then I began to plan. I said to 
myself, ‘I’m here until tomorrow, that’s 
sure. The man will go out in the morn- 
ing, and I'll go out, too.’ ” 

“But there was the whole night with 
that old cat!” exclaimed Aunt Dess. “I 
can’t think what cats are good for, any- 
way.” 

“Well, this one went off to sleep,” said 
Eechi. “I thought and thought. I had 
noticed a shelf, up rather high, and on it 
was a blue vase. I said to myself, “The cat 
can’t get in that vase and I can. In the 
morning I can get out again.’ So I sat up 
close to the blue vase, waiting for the cat 
to move. 

“The night seemed to get blacker and 
blacker. I could hear some water making 
a kind of rushing noise. Then a wind be- 
gan to blow about the little house. It 
seemed a long time before anything hap- 
pened. Everyone in the place was sleep- 
ing except me, and I felt sleepy, too. I 
just had to keep my eyes open, and it was 
hard. Then I saw the great white cat 
moving—moving—” 

“O-ooh!” cried Tichy. 

“Up on the shelf!’ said the cat. ‘Who 
ever heard of a mouse getting away from 
a cat!” 

_ “Well, I had, but I didn’t care to argue 
Just at that moment. In another second 
the cat was on the shelf, and I was tucked 
away in the blue vase. It was a vase 
With a narrow top and wider underneath. 
Iknew that the cat (Continued om page 64) 
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MR. W0'S HORSEHAIR HAT 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
Dorothy Reynolds 


M THERE was great dismay in the home 
of the Wu family that morning, for a 
dreadful thing had happened. Mr. Wu’s 
best horsehair hat had blown up on the 
roof, and no one could get it down again. 
If that does not sound so very terrible to 
you, it must be because you have never 
lived in Chosen, and do not know how 
important a horsehair hat can be. 

Mr. Wu had walked out of the door 
that day the same as usual, strolling along 
slowly and gravely, as was fitting for a 
scholar. His long white robe stood out, 
for it had been freshly washed, and ironed 
by being pounded for hours with a hard, 
smooth block of wood, until it was as 
smooth as a board—and indeed nearly as 
hard. 

On his head, tilted to just the proper 
angle, and fastened under his chin with 
ties which came in front of his ears, was 
his very best pak-sa, his horsehair hat of 
the kind only learned men in Chosen are 
allowed to wear. 

As Mr. Wu walked through the garden, 
he could feel that the wind was strong. 
“Tt is well,” he thought to himself, “for 
that means spring is on the way.” 

He glanced down at the flowers which 
grew beside the house and saw that some 
white buds had burst open. “How beau- 
tiful they are going to be this year,” he 
thought, as he stooped over to pluck one. 

At that very moment, 


Those dogs were made from porcelain. 
There were three of them, strung along 
the roof as a decoration, the lowest one 
at the eaves, and the highest right up at 
the tip of the ridgepole. 

As you may suppose, Mr. Wu felt very 
much vexed to think that his pak-sa 
should be perched up there on the dog’s 
head, for any passer-by to see. However, 
since he was a scholar, it would never do 
for him to show his anger. So he walked 
gravely into the house, dropped a word in 
Mrs. Wu’s ear about what had happened, 
and, a few minutes later, went strolling 
calmly down the street. This time, he 
was wearing his second-best pak-sa. He 
had pulled it down over his topknot, and 
tied it securely to keep the wind from 
playing any more tricks on him. 

Mrs. Wu and the four little Wus were 
not scholars, so they did not have to 
think about their dignity. As soon as 
Mr. Wu had left, they ran out into the 
garden, and looked up at the roof, where 
the horsehair hat was still perched firm- 
ly on the head of the uppermost of the 
dogs of Wen. 

“What a shame,” cried Mrs. Wu, shak- 
ing her head sadly. “To think that such 
a thing should have happened to your 
father’s beautiful new pak-sa!” 

The four little Wus nodded their heads 


in agreement. (Continued on page 72) 





a whirlwind came rac- 
ing down the street and 
into the garden. It 
caught hold of Mr. Wu’s 
horsehair hat from be- 
hind, and sent it fly- 
ing through the air. 
Mr. Wu did not run 
to chase it, as you or I 
might have done, for 
that would have been far 
too undignified. Instead, 
he waited for it to stop, 
and then slowly went 
over to pick it up, after 
first glancing this way 
and that, in order to be 
sure that no one was 





looking. 

Before he could close 
his hand on the hat, an- 
other gust of wind came 





whirling into the garden. 
It snatched the precious 
pak-sa_ away from him, 
lifted it into the air, and 
set it down on the roof 
of Mr. Wu’s house, on 
the head of the topmost 
of the dogs of Wen. 
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Four Tests for January 


Problems in Geography 


V. H. Culp 


Director of Rural Education, Northern Normal and Industrial School, 
Aberdeen, South Dakota 


@ THESE problems are given as sugges- 

tive material to be covered in the 
study of several European countries. To 
grow in a subject, the pupil must think. 
In order to think, he must have problems 
presented for solution, the time spent on 
them being gauged by the requirements 
of the course of study. Such problems will 
direct the class activities, prevent wan- 
dering, and save time. 


SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES 


Problem.—How is it that the Scandi- 
navian countries, despite the fact they are 
far north, are important European coun- 
tries? . 

A. Because of the climate. 

1. Compare the latitude of these coun- 
tries with that of Canada. 

2. What makes the climate rather mod- 
erate? 

3. From which direction do the winds 
blow? 

B. Because of the location. 

1. How are these countries near the 
highways of trade? 

2. Near what great European countries 
are these nations located? 

C. Because of the sea industries. 

1. Why would these people be great 
sailors? 

2. Which nation is one of the greatest 
carrying nations of Europe? 

3. Where do these people engage in ex- 
tensive fishing? 

4. What kinds of fish do they catch? 
D. Because of natural resources. 

1. For what are the forests used? 

2. Name some wood products that are 
exported. 

3. What do these people use in place of 
coal? 

4. What minerals are found? 

E. Because of the products. 

1. Name the chief agricultural prod- 
ucts of Sweden. 

2. Why is dairying so important in 
these countries? 

3. What does Denmark export to Eng- 
land? 

4. Explain how co-operative’ buying 
and selling help Danish prosperity. 
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F, Because of the people. 

1. Are the people intelligent and well 
educated? 

2. How is Lapland different from the 
Scandinavian countries? 

3. What large island belongs to Den- 
mark? 

4. How is Iceland associated with Den- 
mark? 

5. Why is there a railroad north of the 
Arctic Circle? 

6. Compare these countries in size 
and population with states in the United 
States. 


SWITZERLAND 


Problem.—Why do so many people visit 
Switzerland? 

A. Because of the scenery. 

1. Look at the pictures in your text 
and write a page on Swiss scenery. 

2. Compare the heights of the Alps and 
the Rocky Mountains. 

3. Name two Swiss lakes. 

B. Because of the sports. 

1. Why do you think people like to 
climb mountains? 

2. What are the dangers of mountain 
climbing? 

3. What sports would be connected 
with the lakes? 

C. Because of its hotels, products, and 
interesting Cities. 

1. Why have so many beautiful hotels 
been built in Switzerland? 

2. What do the people sell to the 
United States? 

3. What do the Swiss people buy from 
the United States? 

4. Compare Switzerland in size and 
population with some state in the United 
States. 

5. Name three cities which visitors 
would want to see. 

6. What native products would a trav- 
eler eat in Switzerland? 

7. What languages do the people speak? 
D. Special reports. 

1. Tunnels of Switzerland. 

2. Farming in Switzerland. 

3. The World Court at Geneva. 

(For key, see page 65) 
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Harold M. Lambert 


A Health Test 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


Milton C. Eastman 


Teacher, Seventh and Eighth Grades, 
Odell Public School, Odell, Illinois 


I. If the statement is true, write T after 
it; if not true, write F. 

1. Physical defects should be corrected. 

2. Malnutrition is a sign of health. 

3. Glands secrete liquids which are use- 
ful to the body. 

4. It is not dangerous to lose weight 
too quickly. 

5. Food is our best source of energy. 

6. Eggs offer a good source of protein. 

7. Carbon monoxide is a harmless gas. 


Il. Fill the blanks with the correct word 
or words. 

1. The main part of the teeth is made 
of a material called _..__. 

2. A kind of sugar made in the body 
and carried in the blood stream is _. 

3. A digestive juice coming from the 
liver is __._____. 

4. The blood is carried back to the 
heart in vessels called _.____.. 

§. The inner layer of the skin is the 


III. Underline the word in parenthesis 
that makes each sentence correct. 

1. A stimulating drug is (carbon mon- 
oxide, caffeine, calcium). 

2. Plants and animals are made of tiny 
parts called (cells, biceps, cartilage). 

3. A large artery which carries the 
blood from the heart is the (fibula, aorta, 
pharynx). 

4. A poisonous substance found in to- 
bacco is (morphine, heroin, nicotine). 

(For key, see page 63) 
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Fundamental History Facts 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


Milton C. Eastman 
Teacher, Seventh and Eighth Grades, Odell Public School, Odell, Illinois 


I. Underline the word or group of words 
in parenthesis that makes each sentence 
correct. 

1. A revival of learning in Europe be- 
gan during the (twelfth, thirteenth, four- 
teenth) century. 

2. The interest of Europeans in the 
trade of the East was increased by the 
(Reformation, Crusades) . 

3. The first all-water route to India 
was found by the (Portuguese, English, 
Spaniards) . 

4. England based her claims to North 
America on the explorations of (Vespucci, 
Cabot, Columbus). 

§. The first voyage around the world 
was made by the expedition of (Coronado, 
De Soto, Magellan). 

6. The first permanent French colony 
in North America was (St. Augustine, 
Jamestown, Quebec). 

7. The first Englishman to try to found 
an American colony in the New World 
was (Sir Humphrey Gilbert, John Smith, 
Sir Thomas Dale). 

8. The first representative legislature 
that met in America was the (Hartford 
Convention, Virginia House of Burgesses, 
New England Confederation) . 


Il. After the number of cach president in 
the first list write the letter of the event 
in the second list which occurred during 
his ad ministration. 


. James Madison 

. James K. Polk 

. James Buchanan 

. Grover Cleveland 

. William McKinley 
Theodore Roosevelt 
. Herbert C. Hoover 


. Spanish-American War 

. Dred Scott Case 

. War of 1812 

. Interstate Commerce Commission 
established 

Discovery of gold in California 
Building of the Panama Canal 

g. Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion created 
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Ill. Fill the blanks with the correct word 
or words, 

1. The treaty of 1763 ended the strug- 
gle between Great Britain and _. .. for 
the possession of North America. 

2. The “Father of the American Revo- 
lution” was _ 

3. The - _ were very unpopular in 
the United States during the Revolution 
because they defended the British policy. 
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. 4. The Declaration of Independence 
was adopted on - 

5. The Ordinance of 1787 provided 
government for the ________.. 

Dy cana was president of the Consti- 
tutional Convention. 

7. The first chief justice of the United 
States was 

8. was the first state to enter 
the Union after the original thirteen. 

9. The “Era of Good Feeling” marked 
the administration of _____.. 


IV. If the statement is true, write T after 
it; if not true, write F. 

1. Louisiana was purchased in 1803. 

2. The Westward Movement helped 
make America into a nation. 

3. The “spoils system” was introduced 
into politics by John Quincy Adams. 

4. The Abolition Movement was di- 
rected against slavery. 

5. The Missouri Compromise excluded 
slavery from Missouri. 

6. Andrew Johnson was found guilty 
by impeachment. 

7. The Bessemer process has helped the 
steel industry. 

8. The American Federation of Labor 
is still in existence. 

9. The Supreme Court declared the 
National Recovery Act constitutional. 

(For key, see page 63) 


Tests for “A Unit on Iron” 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


Nora McCarthy 
Teacher, Third Grade, Roosevelt School, Hurley, Wisconsin 


The unit on which these tests 
are based appears on page 15. 


I. Fill each blank with the correct word 
or words. 
1. Steel rails are made from ____.. 
2. Miners go underground in a _. ; 
3. The iron ore is crushed by a ___. _.. 
4. The ore is taken across Lake Superior 
WO ca teidena 
§. The cite supply the miner 
with fresh - 
6. The iron ore is melted in ~ 
7. The ore is melted with lime and 


8. Steel is made from the iron ore that 
comes from _. * 

9. The rock cars carry the ___._____.. 

10. The miners use pumps to pump out 
the ______ from the mines. 


II. In each group of words below is one 
word that does not belong with the others. 
Find the word, and draw a line under it. 


l. cage 2. gold 3. gloves 
truck silver boots 
boat lake helmet 
oranges copper horse 

4, mine §. spinach 6. pony 
blast moon polite 
tiger lettuce safe 
drill carrots kind 


Ill. Draw the picture you see when you 
read each sentence. 

1. The miner put on his goggles. 

2. There was a carbide lamp on the 
miner’s helmet. 

3. A man drills holes in the rocks. 

4. Ore trains carry the ore away. 

5. The miner carried his lunch bucket. 


6. Ore boats sail on Lake Superior. 

7. A man takes care of some of the 
pumps in the mine. 

8. The main drift is very long. 


9. A miner forgot to wear his safety 
belt. 


IV. Complete each sentence with the cor- 
rect word or words from the list below. 


1. Never _ when riding in the 
cage. 

2. Miners wear _. to protect their 
eyes. 


3. Miners wear 
from falling. 

4. A miner must learn the rules. 

§. Miners protect their feet by wearing 


hard-toed 


to keep them 


6. The best safety rule is “Use your 

| en head 
safety belt smoke 
shoes safety 


V. Write the answers to these riddles. 

1. I am used to hoist men and tools up 
and down. I run on a cable. I carry 
thirty-six men on my two decks. What 
am 

2. I am like a long tunnel. Trains run 
on my tracks. All the ore that is mined 
is moved between my timbered walls. 
What am I? 

3. Iam a large building. Inside I have 
chutes and pockets for the ore and an ore 
crusher and other machinery. What am I? 

4. I am like a great hole going down 
into the ground. Men work hard when 
they are sinking me. What am I? 

(For key, see page 63) 
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What the Hot-Lunch Club ~ 
Has Meant to Our School 


HILDRED K. SIZELAND 
Rural Teacher, Windfall School, Calhoun County, Michigan 


M@ EVERY day many girls and boys 

come to school with little or no break- 
fast and eat a cold lunch which they bring 
with them; and then we teachers wonder 
why we have discipline trouble and lack 
of interest in subject matter. There is a 
very good reason for this—the children 
are hungry. 

Serving a hot lunch, at least during 
the cold months of the year, helps to make 
the lunch hour orderly and pleasant. Even 
the least well-equipped schools should 
serve one hot dish at noon. 

In my rural school every fall, when the 
weather begins to grow chilly, one of the 
children suggests that we have a school 
meeting to organize our hot-lunch club. 
I offer assistance when it is needed, but 
the activity is the pupils’, not the teach- 
er’s. After election of officers the presi- 
dent appoints committees. These include 
a lunch committee, consisting of a cook 
and three housekeepers, and a bookkeep- 
ers’ committee with four members. 

The pupils have learned that it is best 
for them to have two older and two 
younger pupils work together on each 
committee, giving the boys equal responsi- 
bility with the girls. Each group serves 
for a week at a time. At the end of the 
week all members of the committee but 
one retire and new members are appoint- 
ed. Each committee is responsible for see- 
ing the whole process of supplying the 
hot lunch through to the end. 
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ORGANIZATION OF WoRK 


Cook— 

1. Plans the lunches with the aid of the 
teacher for a week in advance. Appor- 
tions the supplies to be furnished by the 
members. Has the week’s menu and slips 
ready to pass out Friday before school is 
dismissed. 

2. Washes hands with soap and water 
before preparing lunch. 

3. Maintains clean, orderly worktable 
during preparation of food. 

4. Uses accurate measurements and fol- 
lows recipe carefully. Tastes food before 
serving to be sure that it has a good flavor. 

5. Has food ready to serve on time, and 
serves it hot. 

Housekee pers— 

1. See that oil tank is filled. 

2. Air the schoolroom before lunch. 

3. Spread napkins on desks. 

4. Serve hot dish and second helpings. 

§. Put two pans of water on the stove 
to heat when lunch has been served: one 
for washing the dishes, the other for scald- 
ing them. 

Bookkee pers— 

1. Collect money from pupils who are 
contributing. (Look on bulletin board 
for pupil assignment.) 

2. Obtain record of money spent for 
supplies. 

3. Keep an accurate record of the sup- 
plies furnished by the pupils. 





EATING THE LUNCH 


Before the children get ready 
to eat their lunch, the room jis 
aired, and they wash their hands 
in warm, soapy water. They 
then go to the kitchen to be 
served and get their dinner pails, 
We have several tables in our 
schoolroom which we move to- 
gether to form one long table, 
at which many of the children 
sit and enjoy their meal. Each 
child has a paper napkin which 
he uses for a doily. One of the 
children says a short grace. 

We are then ready to eat. We 
try to talk about only pleas- 
ant things during the lunch 
hour. The children have learned 
not to stuff their mouths too full 
of food and not to eat too fast. 
Many of the children brush their 
teeth after their lunch. 


THREE SmmpLe Hot-LuNcH DisHes 


The following menus were posted on 
the bulletin board. (Names of pupils 
who were to furnish food were given.) 

Escalloped corn 

Furnished by three pupils: 10-cent can 
of corn, 10 cents’ worth of crackers, | 
quart of milk. 

On hand: 2 cans of corn, butter, sea- 
soning. 

Cocoa with marshmallows 

Furnished by six pupils: 2 quarts of 
milk. 

On hand: Cocoa, marshmallows. 


Hot-milk postum 


Furnished by three pupils: 3 quarts of 
milk. 
On hand: 


EQUIPMENT FOR PREPARING 
A Hor DisH 


Postum, sugar. 


Each member furnishes his own cup, 
plate, spoon, and fork, which are taken 
home in his dinner pail every night. This 
method lightens the load of the dish- 
washers, for only cooking dishes need be 
washed at school. Dish towels and dish- 
cloths are brought from home by the 
committee in charge for the week. The 
rest of the equipment is as follows. 
two-burner oil stove (loaned) 
portable oven (loaned) 
large kettle and cover 
large dishpans 
long-handled spoon 
ladle 
paring knives 
large baking dishes 
vegetable brushes 
large coarse sieve 
can opener 
six-quart saucepan with cover 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Before the Child Reads 


SELMA E. HERR 


Assistant Professor of Education, 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 


M@ CHARTS that give practice in 

making visual discriminations 
and in developing muscular adjust- 
ment should be presented to the chil- 
dren before they are introduced to 
reading charts. Vocabulary building 
can also be,developed chrough the dis- 
cussion of the pictures on these charts. 


They are to be made on tagboard 
6” x 24”. The objects may be cut 
from colored paper and pasted on the 
tagboard, or drawn with india ink. 
Experience in making comparisons 
and noting differences aids the child 
in distinguishing word shapes when 
reading charts are introduced. 





What do you see in this pic- 
ture? Point to the ones that 


ian Mc 7 
look exactly the same. Point 
to the one that is different. ae 
Can you count the balls? 
a 








ciate 





What do you see in this pic- 
ture? Can you count them? 
Do you see one ball that 
doesn’t look exactly like the 
others? Point to it. 
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What do you see in this pic- 
ture? Point to the ones that 
are exactly alike. Point to the 
one that looks different. 
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Find all the boxes that look 
just alike. 
not the same? 


Which ones are 


Which object is different? 
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dog 


What do you see in this pic- 
ture? This is another way to 
say “cat.” (Point to word.) 
Does this look like “cat”? 
(Point to “dog.”) (Explain 
that these are called words, 
and as we learn to read, we 
learn the meaning of each 
group of letters.) 
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Lessons in Elementary Science 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Instructor in Science, Laboratory Schools, University of Chicago 


@ WITH science in the elementary 

school in its present state of develop- 
ment, teachers in the grades find them- 
selves faced with a variety of situations 
and problems. In some schools there are 
definite courses of study and suggested 
texts to act as guides; in others there are 
units developed to aid in the science pro- 
gram; but in a large majority of schools 
teachers find it necessary, for numerous 
reasons, to include science only as an inci- 
dental part of the program. However 
unsatisfactory this may be, the fact re- 
mains that it is common practice. When 
such procedure is necessary, it is very de- 
sirable to make the most of such incidental 
time. It is with this idea in view that 
the following lesson suggestions are pre- 
sented, 

It is recommended that the teacher try 
whenever possible to use these science les- 
sons to introduce units of work. A few 
ideas for such a procedure are given fol- 
lowing some of the lesson suggestions. 


OBJECTIVES AND GENERAL PROCEDURE 


Despite the fact that science lessons 
may be only an incidental part of the 
school program, the teacher should have 
in mind certain definite purposes for the 
science work. Listed here are some of 
the outgrowths expected through science 
teaching in the elementary school. The 
extent to which these objectives may be 








Much about wasps 
can be learned by j 
examining one of 
their deserted nests. 
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Courtesy, Public Schools, Lansing, Michigan 


achieved depends on such 
factors as the selection and 
presentation of the subject 
matter, the time allowed 
for the study, and the em- 
phasis placed on the various 
objectives. Incidental sci- 
ence teaching cannot attain 
these aims to the extent that an organ- 
ized course in elementary science can at- 
tain them. 

A child who studies science should (1) 
become a better thinker. That is, he 
should be able to solve problems in a more 
scientific way and in a way more satis- 
fying to himself. (2) He should begin 
to have a scientific way of looking at the 
world about him. For example, he should 
become less superstitious, more curious 
and observing, less inclined. to jump to 
conclusions, more thorough in his think- 
ing, and more inclined to expect state- 
ments to be supported by adequate proof. 
(3) He should know more of the world 
about him, and find it more and more 
satisfying to be able to explain current 
happenings through the use of science 
principles that he has learned. He should 
acquire generalizations and major mean- 
ings in science that will be helpful to him 
in his interpretation of the world in which 
he lives.’ (4) He should become increas- 
ingly curious about his environment, more 
and more appreciative of the work of 


Courtesy, Public Schools, Lansing, Michigan 
Moths coming from their cocoons are very interesting to study. 





scientists, and aware of the vast number 
of interesting hobbies that grow out of a 
knowledge and understanding of natural 
and physical principles. 

With these purposes in mind, the teach- 
er colors her lesson selection and her 
methods of presentation accordingly. She 
strives for attitudes, knowledges of prin- 
ciples and generalizations, and appreci- 
ations and growth in ability to think, 
rather than merely for the learning of 
unrelated and unapplied science facts. 

A general science period once each week 
during which pupils are given opportu- 
nity to ask science questions, show speci- 
mens which they have found, tell about 
science experiences, present problems, tell 
observations they have made, and show 
newspaper clippings, may be of great val- 
ue in determining the topics for science 
lessons and in stimulating the interest of 
the pupils. Such a procedure will be help- 
ful at some later time in deciding on the 
major problems that will become part of 
a more organized course of study. The 
class may keep a record of the contribu- 
tions and of any research that the class or 
individuals may do as the results of re- 
porting on science problems. 


LESSON SUGGESTIONS 


The lessons given here have been de- 
signed to illustrate the use of children’s 
questions, incidental classroom science 
problems, materials brought to school, and 
other thought-provoking occurrences that 
may be utilized in the attaining of the ob- 
jectives already discussed. 

1. Keeping a weather chart. After a 
storm of some kind the pupils often dis- 
cuss weather reports. There is a common 
feeling among people that the Weather 
Bureau reports are more often wrong than 
right. A suggestion for testing this state- 
ment may result in the pupils’ keeping an 
account of the weather predictions and 
of the actual weather condition, and fig- 
uring the percentage of accuracy. 

The pupils will need to learn that the 
observations should = (Continued on page 68) 
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=e HANDWORK— 
See oe THINGS TO DRAW 
PAINT, OR MAKE 





in “Your Counselor Service.” 





January 
Art Activities 


FOR ALL GRADES 


HELEN M. WALTERMIRE 


Teacher, Chatham Rural School No. 8, 
East Chatham, New York 





H LAST January our window decorations were 

rose-colored potted geraniums, cut from 
colored paper. Three pots were pasted in each 
window. The curtain ties were bands of leaf- 
green crepe paper. 

Huskies pulling a sleigh over the snow-covered 
wastes of the North made an attractive blackboard 
picture. Small pictures, arranged like a frieze, 
formed a blackboard border. It told a story of life 
in Greenland, showing snow igloos, icebergs, po- 
lar bears, seals, and children dressed in furs. 

The sand table was covered with a layer of cot- 
ton to represent snow. Artificial snow was sprin- 
kled over it to give a more realistic effect. Snow 
igloos, made of papier-maché (Continued om page 62) 
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Posters for January 


FOR ALL GRADES 
RALPH H. AVERY 


Teacher of Art, Mechanics Institute, Rochester, New York 


@ THE month of January suggests many interesting 

ideas which can be expressed in poster form. In 
the first place, there is the New Year, with its new 
outlook, new opportunities, and the making of good 
resolutions. The subjects of time-telling, the seasons, 
the Eskimos, Benjamin Franklin, or thrift will offer 
many topics for posters. 








MONEY) 


iS TO BE © 


© SPENT 
@ GIVEN 





On these pages are some examples of ways in which 
the idea of thrift in relation to money, time, and health 
may be presented. In the poster, “Outdoor Play Saves 
Health,” the activities of two seasons are combined. 

The poster showing birds has both a seasonal and a 
character-training emphasis. It might also lead to 
making posters to illustrate the care of pets. The 
poster slogan, “Observe Winter’s Beauty,” suggests a 
variety of possible illustrations, and might lead to 
a series of posters dealing with other seasons or cli- 
mates. 

Simple drawings and brief slogans make the most 
effective posters. The posters on these pages have been 
worked out in silhouettes, cut paper, crayon, and paint. 


SAVED 
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OUTDOOR PLAY 
SAVES HEALTH 
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M THESE outline figures illustrate winter activities which are 
familiar to most children. They furnish splendid subjects 
for oral work or written compositions. 

The figures, grouped in various ways, make attractive borders 
for the schoolroom. Remember to allow plenty of space for the 
action to take place. The blackboard, plain wallpaper, cork, or 
burlap forms a good background for the figures, 

The subjects, as silhouettes, can be used effectively for window 
decorations. White paint, a kind which is removed easily, ap- 
plied along the bottom of the windowpane, will look like snow. 
White paper can also be used effectively. 

Accompanied by simple, printed instructions for coloring, the 
figures may be used for seatwork. Some of the children may like 
to color the clothing like their own. 





Winter Activities 


First Assistant Kindergarten Teacher, 
James J. Chittick School, Boston, Massachusetts 
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Have You Tried Using Burlap? 


FOR ALL GRADES 
DELLA FRICKE 


Director of Art, Public Schools, Evansville, Indiana 


@ TEACHERS are on the alert for new 

art materials or different uses for old 
ones. The humble burlap, for many years 
thought of only as a covering for bulletin 
boards, has many other possibilities. Chil- 
dren can make table mats, runners, pillow 
covers, and similar articles of this fabric. 
The range of colors available is pleasing— 
usually including natural, brown, green, 
blue, and rose. 

The coarse weave of burlap makes it 
easy for young children to keep simple 
embroidery stitches evenly spaced, and to 
count and pull threads for drawn work 
with striped and plaid patterns. The 
threads are strong enough to be pulled out 
without breaking. (Continued on page 62) 


In her article, “How to Use the Hand- 
work in This Issue,’ Jessie Todd offers 
many helpful, creative suggestions. 
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A THREE-DIMENSION PICTURE OF YOUNG BENJAMIN 





























B® ON PAGE 36 of the September 1938 is- 
sue of THE INstRuUcToR there appeared 
directions in detail for making a box in 
which to arrange a three-dimension picture. 
On the background of this month’s pic- 








ture, the bricks in the wall of the house 

should be colored a very pale dull red, leav- 

ing between the bricks narrow white lines to simulate mortar. Color door 
of house and blind gray-green. Leave all other woodwork white. Make 
steps sand color, and knobs of railing orange, leaving a small curved spot of 
white on each for a high light. Color wall of store sand color, window 
frame white, and windowpanes gray, leaving here and there fine lines at an 
angle of 45 degrees, to make the panes look like glass. Color all closed books 
a reddish brown, leaving a bit of white to show the position of the titles. 
Color the open book ecru. Color sidewalk and bases of figures dark brown. 
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) | FRANKLIN SELLING BALLADS 
IN BOSTON 





MABEL BETSY HILL 


The man looking in the window wears a very dark gray coat. Color the 
bit of knee breeches that shows a bright blue, and the face and hands a rosy 
flesh color. Leave wig, frill, and stockings white. 

The woman at the left has a bonnet, an underskirt, and a purse of gay 
peacock blue. The waist and overskirt are deep yellow. After_the yellow 
paint is dry, add irregular dots of dull red to resemble figured material. The 
fichu and frills are white; the face and hands are flesh color, with rosy 
cheeks. Color the dog a dark reddish brown. 

Make the dress and bonnet ribbons on the little girl bright red; leave the 
collar, frills, apron, and stockings white; make the doll’s dress royal blue; 
and both the girl’s and the doll’s bonnets yellow. 

Benjamin Franklin wears a vest of warm brown, white sleeves, a bright 
red scarf, light tan stockings, and orange shoe buckles. On the ballads, back 
of his left hand, put.a touch of 
gray, for a shadow. 

The woman at the right has a 
waist and overskirt of deep blue; 
an underskirt of light red; and 
cap, apron, fichu, and frills of 
white. Her yellow basket has 
yellow and green packages. 

The little boy’s jacket is red; 
his trousers are yellow-brown; | 
his shirt, sleeves, and stockings 
white; and his hair is brown. 
The hornbook is also brown. 
Arrange the figures in the box 
as shown in the photograph 

















You will find many additional sug- 
gestions re§arding thie handwork 
in Jessie Todd's arti “How to 
Use the Handwork in is Issue.” 
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H IT IS fun to make winter landscapes. The two most im- 

portant things one has to learn to draw are an evergreen 
tree and a bare tree. In drawing the evergreen tree, follow the 
steps shown in the opposite column. 

The line down the center is called a guide line. It helps you 
to draw the top of the tree and the base of the tree where they 
should be so that the tree will look straight. This line also 
guides you in drawing the lines for the branches. You will 
notice that the branches curve downward and outward. 

Look at the picture, shown above, of evergreen trees laden 
with snow. The large clouds help to fill the space, and the rab- 
bit adds interest. It makes a better picture to arrange trees in 
groups than to scatter them one by one all over the picture. 
There is an important principle in art called variety. This 
picture of evergreen trees shows variety. In one place you 
see two trees together. In another place in the same picture 
you see three ina group. Variety is illustrated in another way. 
Some trees are large, and some are small. The lines of the 
clouds also show variety, for some are longer and curve more. 
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Drawing Winter Landscapes 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 
Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


\ 
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In the lower left corner of this page, you will find steps to 
follow in drawing a tree whose leaves have dropped off. 

Draw a line shaped like a letter V. Make lines along the 
outside of the V and extend them down so that they form 
the trunk of a tree. Add branches as shown in the drawing. 

Perhaps you have observed that around the shape of a treetop 
the ends of the twigs and small branches (Continued on page 62) 
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PROGRAM MATERIAL 
FOR ALL GRADES 





€ (P.  ameaiee Man 


Toss the yel-low ker-nels in 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY HILDRED TOPE 


a cov-ered pan; ,« Let us make a _ fun-ny 


pop - corn man. Shake the ker-nels brisk-ly, or they may burn, you know, 


Pop -i-ty pop, pop-i-ty pop, pop-i-ty pop, they go. Now the sir-up’s read-y to be- 


gin, pit - a - pat, Roll the fun-ny pop-corn man ver-y, ver-y fat; 


(broadly ) 


grand he grows, and oh _ how wise! 





(quickly) 3 


With cin - na - mon drops for his eyes. 
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FOR YOUR 


Q JANUARY PROGRE 


THRIFT 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 
(A recitation for Thrift Week.) 


It isn’t a present, 
It isn’t a gift; 
You cannot buy it, 


This boon we call thrift. 


You cannot steal it, 
You cannot find it; 


Learn it by practice, 
Thrift is a habit. 


THE “J” AND “Y" MONTH 


(A recitation for the entire school.) 


January starts with “J,” 
That’s for joy, we know, 
Which all of us should always take 


To others where we go. 


January ends with “Y,” 
Because it’s young, we guess; 
The youngest month of all the year 
With winter fun to bless. 


BEING BRAVE 


MONICA WILLIAMS 


(A recitation for a little girl or boy.) 


I have a little enemy; 
Quick Temper is his name, 
And when he gets the best of me 
I always get the blame 


For things that I would never do, 
If he were not so bold 

In saying things that are not true, 
Or true things—best untold. 


He never brings me happiness, 
When he has had his way, 

For he has caused someone distress, 
And that is bad—I say. 


So, when he comes next time I'll try 
To smile and gently say, 
“You cannot enter here, for I 


Shall be myself today.” 





THRIFT WEEK 


SOLVEIG PAULSON 


“Many a little makes a mickle,” 
Said Franklin long ago, 

And added at another time, 
“Great oaks from acorns grow.” 


Now that was long before Thrift Week 
Ever came to be, 

And yet the truth he spoke of then 
Applies to you and me. 


For if we’re careful not to waste, 
But use just what we need, 

We'll find that thrifty habits grow 
From very tiny seed. 


STARTING THE NEW YEAR RIGHT 


WINIFRED CATHERINE MARSHALL 


I’m going to start the new year right! 
I'll hang up Linda’s clothes, 

I'll sweep and dust my new dollhouse, 
And mend my Martha’s hose. 


I'll wash my windows till they shine, 
I'll polish every spoon, 

And if there’s time, I'll bake a pie, 
For Bobby’s lunch, at noon. 


Pil brush my baby’s shining curls, 
And tuck her in at night— 

It makes a difference all year long, 
If one gets started right. 


WHITE MAGIC 


WINIFRED CATHERINE MARSHALL 


The tallest trees are bending low, 
All decked in brilliants rare, 
While each bush wears an ermine cloak, 


And jewels in her hair. 


The fence posts all wear swan’s-down 
caps, 
And roofs are snowy white, 
Icicles on the window ledge 
Are crystals, gleaming bright. 


We’re glad there is no school today, 
Such wondrous things we’ve planned; 
It’s fine to go to sleep.at night, 
And wake in fairyland. 


HANDS AND FEET 


DORIS I. BATEMAN 


Hands can be so helpful 
All through the busy day; 
They wipe the dinner dishes 
And put the toys away. 


Feet can have their duties 
For running errands, too— 
Hands and feet are happy, then, 
When the day is through. 


A REMINDER ~ 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


To have success 
Instead of loss, 
Within yourself 
You must be boss. 
You cannot put 
A thing across, 
Remember, child, 
By getting cross. 


A WINTER PICNIC 


MARGARET OLESON 


I spread some crumbs on the window sill 

And waited so quietly, until 

A chickadee hopped in a pert little way 

To peck at the feast, and a scolding jay 

Forgot his troubles. A flash of flame, 

And a jaunty, crested cardinal came. 

Then away they flew down the winter 
sky— 

And who was happier, they, or I? 


WINTER 


MAUDE M. GRANT 


Tis winter and the cold winds blow. 
See! We have made a man of snow. 
We rolled his body big and round, 
And placed it firmly on the ground, 
And in his face so old and wise, 

We put two little coal-biack eyes. 
We like to snowball him each day, 
And bit by bit he sinks away. 


THE NEW YEAR 


MARGARET OLESON 


A glad New Year, each day a page 
As fresh and white as snow; 
Cold winter months, and waking spring, 
And summer, warm and slow; 
Bright autumn, jolly Halloween, 
Thanksgiving, Christmas cheer— 
The record of a happy time, 
A beautiful New Year! 
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ROBERT E. LEE 


Born January 19, 1807 
CLARENCE M. LINDSAY 


Soul of the Old South, and her pride! 
Great leader of her sons, 

Who fiercely fought and grimly died 
Amid the flaming guns 

Of Gettysburg and red Shiloh! 
Thy countrymen today 

The measure of thy greatness know, 
Thou deathless Man in Gray! 


“Son of the Old Dominion!” True 
To her at any cost! 

Choosing to lead the valiant few, 
Be their cause won or lost! 

Thy soul still marches on! We see 
Against the fadeless past 

Thy knightly figure, deathless Lee, 
Imperishably cast! 


“Mars’ Robert!” Chieftain of the host 
Which wore the Southern gray! 

Today thou art a nation’s boast; 
And shall be so, for aye! 

The Stars and Bars are folded now, 
In glory, not in shame! 

And a united people bow 


To Lee’s immortal name! 


A SNOW MAN 


WINIFRED CATHERINE MARSHALL 


It would not seem like winter, 
Without a snow man tall; 
I've worked on one all morning, 
With Ted and little Paul. 
This is a jolly snow man, 
With such a friendly smile, 
We'll ask you out to meet him, 
In just a little while. 


His hat belongs to Daddy, 
His button eyes are blue, 
His bright red scarf and mittens 
Were knit by Cousin Sue. 
We're going to call him Peter, 
We'd like to have him stay, 
But sometime when we’re all at school, 
He’s sure to slip away. 


FEEDING THE BIRDS 


MARGARET E. BRUNER 


In northern lands, long, long ago, 
So wrapped in ice and sleet— 
re spring came tardily and slow, 
And birds could find no food to eat, 
Then good folk often would bestow 
On them a sheaf of wheat. 
Those feathered friends were glad, Iknow, 
And so I think we should repeat 
kindly act when winter comes, 
And give the birds some grain or crumbs. 
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PETER RABBIT—A PAPER-BAG PUPPET PLAY 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


M. Cecelia Domkofski and Henry Palatini 


CHARACTERS 


MOTHER RABBIT—Draw face on paper 
bag. Make the ears, eyes, eyelashes, and 
whiskers of colored construction paper. 
Cut a slit on the mouth line so that a 
finger may be used to wiggle the mouth. 

PETER AND JaAcK—Mother Rabbit’s lit- 
tle boys. Make their faces a little smaller 
than Mother Rabbit’s. 

MR. MACGREGOR—Make face of an an- 
gry, scowling man, with construction pa- 
per. Paste on a black hat. Paste a black 
gun across the lower part of the figure. 

Each puppet is tied around the oper- 
ator’s wrist with ribbon. 


SETTING AND ACTION 


A desk is used for the stage. There is 
a rabbit hutch at one side and a haystack 
and a field of corn at the other. The hay- 
stack, made of a paper bag tied at the top 
to form a round mound, and the corn- 
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M ALL the members of the class may 

occupy the stage. In the center of the 
stage is a microphone into which the char- 
acters speak. 

ANNOUNCER—You are listening to the 
Good-English Program of Station 
(initials of school). Our theme song is a 
song which is very old in the English lan- 
guage. You know it very well, but per- 
haps you did not know that children sang 
this song in England many years ago. 

(Group on stage sing “London Bridge.” 

ANNOUNCER—RBetty, John, and George 
will tell you about some everyday words 
and how they became a part of our lan- 
guage. 

BETTY—Our language grows and grows. 
Every day we get new words. My grand- 
mother was a little girl before the days of 
radio and automobiles, so she hadn’*t heard 
such words as radio, static, streamline, or 
carburetor. No one had ever seen an auto- 
giro in those days. So we see that new in- 
ventions and new discoveries mean that 
we must have new words to tell things 
about them. 

JOHN—Sometimes we use words from 
other languages. We borrowed many mu- 
sical words from Italy, such as cello, and 
solo. We get the word ski from Norway. 








stalks, cut from construction paper, are 
tacked to the edge of the desk. 

As lines are read, actions are carried 
out. (The numbers refer to the direc- 
tions for action.) 


THE READING 


Mama Rabbit’s’ two little boys” 

Were not content to play with toys. 

Though she scolded* and worried herself 
quite gray 

The two little boys would always stray.* 

—_ go to the cornfield and have some 

un—"” 

Little they thought of MacGregor’s gun.° 

One fine day from behind a stack 

The gun went off with an awful crack!" 

Peter and Jack turned white with fright* 

And raced for their hutch with all their 
might. 

Now Peter and Jack no longer roam; 

They chorus, “Dear Mama,” there’s no 
place like home.”*° (Continued on page 65) 


A GOOD-ENGLISH RADIO PROGRAM 


FOR ALL GRADES 
Grace E. Mills 


Teacher of English, Dansville Central High School, 


Dansville, New York 


We learned to ski from the Norwegians, 
and we use their word for it. 

GEORGE—Some words are made up of 
other words, such as the names of some 
flowers—goldenrod, pussy willow, and 
Queen Anne’s lace. There are many po- 
etic flower names: lily of the valley, 
buttercup, bachelor’s-button, and lady’s- 
slipper. Aren’t they pretty? The people 
who named these flowers were really poets. 
They chose just the right names. What 
could be nicer than pussy willow? 

ANNOUNCER—Speaking of poets, Max 
will now say a few words. 

MAX—Everyone enjoys poetry—even 
very little children. Listen. 

(Class on stage recites in concert any 
nursery rhyme such as “Baa, Baa, Black 
Sheep,” or “Hickory Dickory Dock.”) 

ANNOUNCER—Mother Goose rhymes 
are very old. Small children always love 
to learn them. Here’s another nice sing- 
song verse. 

(Class recites a few verses of “One, 
Two, Buckle My Shoe.”) 

ANN—lI have a poem I made up my- 
self. May I say it, Mr. Announcer? 

ANNOUNCER—Yes, indeed. Ann has a 
poem she made up herself. 

(Ann recites poem.) (Continued on page 64) 
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(Happy, Scrappy, and Nappy are sit- 
ting on the grass, center stage, licking 
their paws.) 

HAPPY—Now we're clean. Let’s ask 
Mother to let us wear our new mittens. 

SCRAPPY—Suppose she won’t let us. 

NAPPY—You ask her, Happy. 

(The kittens stand up on their hind 
feet, and trot to the house.) 

HAPPY—Mother! 

MOTHER KAT (comes to the door of the 
house) —What do you want, Happy? 

HAPPY—Mother, may we wear our 
new mittens? 

. MOTHER KAT—I’m afraid you'll soil 
them. 

NAPPY—No, we won't. 
ful. 

MOTHER KAT—You might tear them. 

scRAPPY—We'll stay away from nails. 

HAPPY—Please, Mother. 

MOTHER KAT—All right. I'll get them. 
(Goes into the house.) 

KITTENS (jumping up and down)— 


Goody! Goody! Goody! 


We'll be care- 


(Mother Kat comes out of the house 
with three pairs of mittens.) 
SCRAPPY—Give me mine first. 





Happy, Nappy, and Scrappy 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


HELEN LITTLER HOWARD 
Auditorium Teacher, Jefferson School, Gary, Indiana 








CHARACTERS 


MOTHER KAT 
THE RAT 


HAPPY oe 
—Girl kittens. 
SCRAPPY 


nappy—A boy kitten. 


CosTUMES 


Everyday school clothes may be worn, 
with no attempt at costuming. However, 
if cat costumes are desired, they can be 
made of pajamas, with hoods of flannel. 
White buckram is excellent for making 
ears and whiskers; it can be colored very 
successfully with wax crayons. 


SETTING 


There is a little blue and white house 
with a red roof at stage left. Across 
the back of the stage is a white picket 
fence. The gate, at center stage, is open. 
There are a tree and some grass back of 
the fence. Under a tree on stage right is 
a small washtub on a stool. A clothes- 
line is strung from the tree to the fence. 
There are some clothespins in a basket 
beside the stool. The floor of the stage 


is covered with grass. 




















MOTHER KAT—No, Scrappy, you will 
get your mittens last because you were 
rude. Here are yours, Happy. 

HAPPY—Thank you, Mother. 

MOTHER KAT—These are yours, Nappy. 

NAPPY—I'll be so careful. 

MOTHER KAT—Here are your mittens, 
Scrappy. Now do be careful. I’m mak- 
ing a rat pie for you, so play in the yard 
like good little kittens. 


(As each kitten receives his mittens he 
trots to stage right and puts them on. 
Mother Kat goes back into the house.) 

KITTENS—A rat pie! 

SsCRAPPY—What shall we play? 

NAPPY—We might play stoop tag. 

SCRAPPY—You’re it. You suggested the 
game. (S/oops.) 

HAPPY—You can’t catch me. 
pers away quickly.) 

Nappy—Yes, I can. (Trots lazily after 
first one and then the other.) 

scRAPPY—If you didn’t eat so much 
you wouldn’t be so fat and then you could 
run faster. 

NaAPPY—I’m tired of playing this. Let’s 
play something else. 

SCRAPPY—Y ou’ re tired because you’ re it, 

Nappy—I'll be it for hide-and-seek. 

Happy—All right. Come on, Scrappy, 
let’s play hide-and-seek with him. 

(Nappy puts his paws over his eyes. 
Happy goes through the gate and hides 
behind the tree. Scrappy goes out stage 
right. Scrappy and Happy leave their 
mittens where they are hiding. The audi- 
ence does not see them.) 

NAPPY—One, two, three, look out for 
me. Oh, dear. Where are they? (Takes 
two steps to the right and then stands 
looking toward stage right.) 

Happy (slips from behind the tree and 
runs to the gate)—One, two, three, I’m 
in free! 

NaPppy—That isn’t fair. I hadn’t looked 
for you yet. 

HAPPY—Maybe you can catch Scrappy. 

NappYy—I don’t know where to look. 

HAPPY—Well, don’t be so lazy a 
sleepy. 

NAPPY—Maybe Scrappy’s behind the 
house. (Starts in that direction.) 

(Scrappy starts to run to the gate but 
Nappy hears her. He trots to the gate 
before she reaches it.) 

NAPPY—One, two, three, for Scrappy. 
You’re it. (Continued on page 71) 
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The Marionette Dance 


WRITTEN AND ARRANGED FOR RHYTHM BAND BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 


F F 


This way! Oh, come and see the show. Good seats, and you may choose the row. Come, buy a tick-et while you have a chance, For the 
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fun - ny mar - io - nettes are a - bout to dance. Tap, tap, go the fyn - ny lit - tle things, Tap, tap, while some - one pulls the strings. They nod to 


Up, down, as their feet go tap-a - tap; Hop, skip, and all the chil-dren clap. They 
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me and they nod to you. They’re ti- ny, but see what they can do. bow and dis - ap - pear, one by one, And the mar - io - nette dance is done! 


T.B., tuned bells; TRL, triangle; R.S., rhythm sticks; W.B., wood block; TAM., tambourine. 
R indicates rap of tambourine; S$ indicates shake. 
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FOR ALL GRADES 
CLARENCE MANSFIELD LINDSAY 


(New Year stands before the calendar. 
Old Year stands near the clock, regard- 
ing it sadly. The four Pages of Old Year 
are seated, heads bent on arms.) 

NEW YEAR (about to tear sheet from 
calendar) — 


Good-by, Old Year! You needn’t wait! 


‘Tm ready now to change the date! 


OLD YEAR (holding up hand) — 
Nay, nay! Don’t be in such a bustle! 
I’m much too old, you know, to hustle! 
NEW YEAR— 
True; you are old—but I am new! 
The world has seen enough of you! 
OLD YEAR— 
You’re rather rude, New Year, I think! 
Remember, you'll be but a link 
In many centuries; and so 
In due course you will have to go! 
(The Pages stir, then rise.) 
FIRST PAGE OF OLD YEAR— 
Ah, yes! The months slip into years! 
SECOND PAGE OF OLD YEAR— 
With all their hopes, and all their 
fears! 
THIRD PAGE OF OLD YEAR (pointing off 
stage) — 
Look! Father Time comes on apace! 
FOURTH PAGE OF OLD YEAR— 
Seasons—and years—to him give place! 
(Father Time enters slowly.) 
NEW YEAR— 
Aha! Here comes old Father Time! 
To hold things up now were a crime! 
(New Year again attempts to remove 
sheet from calendar, but Old Year rusdes 
forward, preventing him.) 


FATHER TIME (pausing and looking at 
the two) — 
Now what is all this trouble, pray? 
Don’t quarrel on the year’s last day! 
NEW YEAR (impatiently)— 
Dear Father Time, this old man here 
Won't yield his place to me—New Year! 
OLD YEAR (shaking his head)— 
The lad’s impatient! He can’t wait! 
Yet none may hasten on the date! 
FATHER TIME (furning to New Year) — 
You’re foolish, son! Old Year can’t 
stay! 
Into the past he'll glide away! 
NEW YEAR— 
But why not now? My pages wait 
Eager and young, outside the gate! 
PAGES OF NEW YEAR (heard in unison 
off stage) — 
Yes, New Year! We are waiting here! 
The seasons four of the New Year! 
Sound—sound at once—your merry call; 
And we will follow, one and all! 
FATHER TIME (looking off stage, one 
hand upraised ; sternly) — 
Not yet! It is not time for you! 
Bide where you are, until you’re due! 
(Noise and shouting of a gay New Year’s 
Eve crowd is heard off stage, faintly.) 
PAGES OF OLD YEAR (listen to the hub- 
bub, nodding solemnly at one another, 





DECEMBER. 














CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


NEW YEAR—A young boy, wearing a 
white tunic. A colored sash bearing the 
words “New Year” is over one shoulder, 
across his chest, and fastened at waist. 

OLD YEAR—An older boy with a gray 
wig and beard, wearing a purple tunic, 
and a sash bearing the words “Old Year.” 
He carries a staff to lean on. 

FATHER TIME—An older boy with a 
white wig and a long white beard, wear- 
ing a gray tunic. He carries a cardboard 
scythe, the blade covered with silver 
paper. 

PAGES OF NEW YEAR—Four small 
children, representing the seasons. Win- 
ter wears white; spring, light green; 
summer, blue; and fall, brown. 

PAGES OF OLD YEAR—Four older chil- 
dren. Their costumes are in the same 
colors as those of New Year’s Pages, but 
are worn and tattered. 


SETTING 


Near center stage there is a huge cal- 
endar, bearing the date December 31. 
A tall clock stands in a conspicuous 
position, but its face need not be visible 
to the audience. 























until the noise finally dies away; sorrow- 
fully, in unison) — 
Hear that! How glad the people seem 
That we shall soon be but a dream! 
NEw YEAR (hand on arm of Old Year) — 
Yes, yes, old fellow! Time to go! 
Be off now! Let me have a show! 
OLD YEAR— 
Boy, bear in mind, that some day you 
Will grow to be an old man, too! 
FATHER TIME— 
Aye, when you’re old, as he is now (od- 
ding at Old Year), 
And the hairs whiten on your brow, 
New Year, you won’t be in such haste! 
Of rudeness you may get a taste! 
NEW YEAR— 
But there is so much to be done! 
That’s why I wish my reign begun! 
The Old Year’s botched things sadly here! 
I'll make them right—this glad New Year! 
(Continued on page 62) 
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Fishing through the ice with her 
primitive equipment, this Eskimo 
woman has just made a catch. 


— LEARNING about life in the far north 
__ has a fascination for most of us. We 
like to read about the fur-clad Eskimo fish- 
ing through the ice or driving his dog sled 
over the snow, the seals and the reindeer 
herds, the long hours of daylight and dark- 
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ILLUSTRATED 
UNIT OF WORK 


© Hewitt's Photo Shop, Anchorage, Alaska 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor in Primary and 
Teacher Training Departments, 
Ethical Culture School, New York, N.Y. 


ness, and the ways in which the people have 
adapted their lives to their environment. 
The lesson material and illustrations in this 
eight-page unit have been carefully pre- 
pared to give you an accurate picture of life 


today among the Alaskan Eskimos. 
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OVERVIEW AND SUGGESTED PROCEDURES 
FOR TEACHING THIS UNIT 


@ THE Eskimos of Alaska, members of 

our national family, number about 
14,000. Most of them inhabit the coast- 
al area of Alaska northward from the 
Ugashik River, which flows into Bristol 
Bay, as far as the Canadian boundary. 
This coastal country is a flat or rolling 
plain, most of it treeless, with the snow- 
covered mountains of the Alaska Range 
in the baekground. 

Frequent rivers, creeks, lagoons, ponds, 
and lakes supply an abundance of fish and 
water birds. In the ocean are found seal, 
walrus, fish, and the white whale. Many 
Eskimos now depend on the reindeer for 
part of their food and clothing. 

During the winter, the sea is covered 
with broken ice. All the waterways are 
frozen. Dogs and dog sleds are used for 
winter travel. 

During the summer, there is a lane of 
open shore water from four to ten miles 
wide. Kayaks (one-man boats) and umi- 
aks (large boats) come into use, both along 
the shore, and on the inland waters. 

The winter climate is very cold. At 
Point Barrow, on the northern coast, the 
ordinary winter temperature is 20° to 30° 
below zero, very seldom rising as high as 
zero. Here the sun is entirely below the 
horizon for seventy-two days in winter. 
Blizzards and high winds are frequent. 
The summer temperature at Point Barrow 
goes as high as 65°, with constant day- 
light for seventy-two summer days. 

Since there is such variation in climate, 
there is a corresponding variation in the 
winter and summer life of Eskimos. Their 
perfect adjustment to the rigorous climate 
furnishes a remarkable example of adap- 
tation to environment. 


Points to Emphasize 


1. Variation in the mode of arctic life 
is caused by seasonal changes in light and 
darkness, appearance and disappearance 
of snow and ice, cold and warmth, and 
animal and plant life. 

2. There must be absolute conformity 
and adaptation to climatic conditions. 

3. Most of the time is spent in securing 
food, clothing, and shelter. 

4. A roving life is necessary in order to 
secure food and material for clothing. 

§. A sparse population is required when 
people live by fishing and hunting. 

6. Co-operation in work is necessary 
and commonly practiced. 

7. The tundra, or treeless marshy plain, 
has rich surface soil which thaws out dur- 
ing the warm months, and becomes wet 
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and marshy, but the subsoil is permanent- 
ly frozen at a depth of about two feet. 
In summer there is a luxuriant growth of 
verdure, including perennial flowering 
plants. In parts of the interior protected 
from wind and ice floes, trees grow. 

8. While the Alaskan Eskimos of today 
are able to secure from the local trader 
certain supplies, in the main their life 
differs little from that of the past. 

9. White explorers and traders have 
been obliged to adopt many of the Eskimo 
customs, which have been developed be- 
cause of climatic conditions, for example: 
fur clothing, a meat diet, the use of dogs. 

10. All parts of the earth’s surface have 
the same total amount of light and dark- 
ness annually. The difference between 
equatorial and polar daylight is in the 
seasonal variation. 


Objectives 


1. To give information about the Alas- 
kan Eskimos. 

2. To emphasize the essential likenesses 
between the Alaskan Eskimos and our- 
selves. The differences are mainly those 
of environment. 

3. To have children learn that people 
must adapt themselves to their environ- 
ment, especially in a rigorous climate. 

4. To have children learn how our gov- 
ernment is helping the Alaskan Eskimos. 

§. To have children understand the ef- 
fect of white culture upon the Eskimos. 

6. To emphasize our responsibility to 
the Eskimos living in our territory. 


Method 


In approaching the study of any group 
of people, the teacher’s first step should 
be to absorb as much about their culture 
as possible. The objectives to be sought 
should be clearly thought through. Books 
and pictures suitable for the children to 
use should be assembled. 

There is sometimes a tendency on the 
part of teachers to overstress small differ- 
ences between ourselves and other peoples. 
Instead, the Eskimos should be admired 
for their great ability to live comfortably 
in a severe climate. 

The changes caused by contact with the 
white man should be clearly brought out 
for all children, but especially for those 
in the upper grades. 

It is very important that the teacher 
saturate herself in Eskimo: life and make 
it live for her pupils. 
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ESKIMO LIFE IN ALASKA 
For Primary Grades 


WHERE ESKIMOS CAME FROM 


H LONG, long ago there were no peo- 

ple in America. There were many 
plants. There were many animals. But 
of people there were none. 

Then, as we suppose, groups of men and 
women began to enter Alaska from Asia. 
Just how they came we shall never know. 
It may be that they came in boats from 
one island to another. It may be that they 
crossed on the ice. 

The first to come wandered southward 
and settled wherever they found good 
hunting and places to live. These are the 
people we now call Indians. 

People who came from Asia later than 
the Indians could find no good settle- 
ments in the south, because all the land 
had been taken by the Indians. So they 
stayed in the north. These are the peo- 
ple we call Eskimos. 


+ 


LIFE IN WINTER 


BH ANU and her brother, Koto, live with 
their mother and father in faraway 
Alaska. They live on the shore of a great 
bay. Their house looks something like a 
log cabin. 
In winter the bay in front of their 
warm house is full of loose floating ice. 
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On the Arctic ice lives the 
polar bear, which is hunt- 
ed by the Eskimos to supply 
both food and clothing. 


These ice floes creak and grind together. 
High winds blow from the bay. There 
are snowstorms too. The winds blow the 
dry snow into deep drifts. 

Winter days are very short. In mid- 
winter, Anu and Koto do not see the sun. 
It is below the horizon all the time. It is 
not really dark, but is more like twilight. 

Koto and his father go out to catch a 
seal through the ice. When they find the 
breathing hole of a Seal, they wait for the 
seal to come to it. Then the father throws 
down a spear, hits the seal, chops away the 
ice, and pulls the seal out of the water. 
The family uses this seal for food, for oil, 
and for its skin. 

When catching fish, Anu and her moth- 
er chop a hole in the ice, and drop down a 
line. Then they wait patiently for a bite. 
They may bring home a string of fish, or 
they may come home empty-handed. But 
out they trudge the next day to try again, 
for the family must have food. 

The children do not work all the time. 
They have toys and they play games. 
Sometimes they hitch their puppies to the 
sled and take a ride. Anu has a doll 
dressed in a fur suit, and a toy bear carved 
from a walrus tusk. 

Sometimes Anu and Koto and their par- 
ents ride in a dog sled to the next village, 
about thirty miles away. They build a 
snow igloo to live in while they are visit- 
ing. The whole family and the dogs live 
in it. As soon as a fire is made inside, the 
snow walls begin to melt. Then the father 
presses skins against the walls, and they 
freeze on and make a warm covering. 
When the visit is over, the skins are taken 


* down and used as sled covers for the cold 


homeward ride over the snow and ice. 

Anu and Koto go to the United States 
government school in the village. They 
learn to sing, and to speak and read Eng- 
lish. But at home they speak the Eskimo 
language. 

Eskimo children can do many things 
you cannot do. They know how to catch 
animals, how to make fur clothes, and how 
to take care of themselves in a blizzard. 


Sd 


LIFE IN SUMMER 


@ IT IS a happy day for the Eskimos 

when the spring breakup comes. For 
some weeks the ice has been getting soft. 
The snow melts away and warm winds 
blow. 

Then at last the lakes and streams are 
free of ice. Out in the bay, instead of 
grinding cakes of ice, there is a strip 
of open water which extends for several 
miles. 

Good-by now to the dog sleds and the 
snow! Welcome to the grass and flowers, 
the long daylight, and the boats! 

Koto goes with his father to hunt for 
seal and walrus. They go out on the bay 
with other men in a large boat called the 
umiak. The seal and walrus lie on float- 
ing cakes of ice or on the shore. The Es- 
kimo hunters try to shoot them. 

Behind the village stretches the wide 
tundra. It is wet and marshy, covered 
with shrubs, moss, grass, and beautiful 
fragrant flowers of many colors. 

There are many little streams running 
down to the bay. There are ponds and 
lakes. Towering behind the tundra are 
snow-covered mountains. 

In this lovely place, Anu and Koto and 
their parents are to live during the warm 
months. They have a canvas tent to live 
in. Some of their friends camp near by. 

The great job for everyone is catching 
and drying fish for winter food. 

Anu goes with her mother to gather 
berries, roots, and greens on the tundra. 
Other women and children go with them, 
and they all have a jolly time together. 

Small boats called kayaks are used for 
fishing. Koto has his own kayak. He 
goes out in it alone whenever he can. 

Early in the fall, the Eskimos find a thin 
coating of ice on the ponds each morning. 
The days grow shorter too. 

Then comes the fall freeze-up. There 
is ice everywhere. It is time for the Es- 
kimos to pack up and go back to winter 
homes again. Good-by now to the boats! 
Welcome to the sleds and snowshoes! 

The Eskimos know how to catch ani- 
mals in the winter, and how to use the 
warm skins for clothing and blankets. 
They feel sure that they can be comfort- 
able all winter, so they are happy. 
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Little Eskimo girls enjoy play- 
ing with dolls, just as you do. 
Theirs are dressed in fur. 













. A 
This little Eskimo girl has put on her - f 
winter clothes for us to see. Courtesy, U.S. : : L. S. Dickson 
Office of Indian Affairs, U.S. Department of the Interior sie ie oe Courtesy, Smithsonian snscieusion 
planks and sod. * 
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Here is a woman 
chewing reindeer 
sinew to use for 
thread. Courtesy, U.S, 
, Office of Indian Affairs, 
U. 8. Department of the 
Interior 
















In this museum exhibit we can see the clothing and physical character- 
istics which are commonly found among the Eskimos living in Alaska. 
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Arctic animals furnish skins and fur 
from which Eskimos make clothing. 
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Courtesy, Division of Territories and Island Possessions, U.S. Department of the Interior 








The United States government 
builds most of the Alaskan 
Eskimo schools. Here are two 
interesting views of one built 
and owned by Eskimos, 


The Eskimos are a very friendly 
people. See these bright faces. 


Mt. McKinley and other snow-covered peaks of 
the Alaska Range, glaciers, and rocky canyons 
are among the natural beauty spots of Alaska. 


Courtesy, American Museum of Natural History 


The snowy owl is 
found in Alaska. 
It nests on the 
tundra, and, un- 
like most owls, 
is active by day. 


Herds of domes- 
ticated reindeer 
oe are important to 
ete ee eee oe a «6the Eskimos. 
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ANIMALS FOUND IN ALASKA 
For Middle Grades 


M PEOPLE who live in cold climates 
need much meat. They also need 
energy food in the form of fat. The 
chief food of the Alaskan Eskimos is meat, 
which they secure by fishing and hunting. 
Another thing needed in a cold climate 
is warm clothing made from furs. These 
too are obtained from animals. 

Animal oil is another necessity secured 
from animals, especially the seal. 

In fact, every part of an animal, even 
the bones, is useful to the Alaskan Eski- 
mos, most of whom live along the coast 
where there are few trees and no crops. 

A study of the common animals of 
Alaska will shed much light on everyday 
life among the Alaskan Eskimos. ’ 


DOES 


M@ THE Eskimo dogs are wolflike in 

appearance. The prevailing colors 
are dingy black, dark brown, or. dark 
gray. As protection from the bitter cold, 
the dogs have an undercoat of soft thick 
fur, and over that a shaggy mass of long 
coarse wiry hair. 

These dogs live in the houses when it is 
cold. Sometimes a man will make a snow 
kennel for his dogs, especially for the 
puppies. In warmer weather, they sleep 
outdoors. They bark a good deal, and 
sometimes fight among themselves. For 
food they eat meat and fish. 

Dogs are used for drawing sleds. When 
a man goes hunting, he drives out over the 
ice, tethers his dogs, and hunts or fishes 
all day. The seal meat is drawn home 
after a hunt. 

Another use for the dogs is in traveling. 
When a family takes a trip in winter, a 
piece of sealskin is placed on the sled for 
warmth. The travelers sit upon this and 
put other skins over them. A team of 
five dogs can pull a heavy load sixty miles 
in a day when the snow is hard and dry. 

In summer, dogs carry heavy loads 
on their backs. They can easily carry a 
twenty-pound pack for long distances. 


THE SEAL 


@ NO ANIMAL is more valuable to the 
Alaskan Eskimo than the seal. For 
those who live along the coast, it is an im- 
portant source of winter food. 
The seal is not a fish but a mammal. 
Consequently it must come up for air 
every ten or fifteen minutes. Eskimos 
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walk or ride out on the ice in winter to 
look for seal breathing holes. Sometimes 
the dogs accompany the hunters. They 
run over the ice and help locate a seal hole. 

When a seal’s hole has been found, the 
Eskimo hunter waits quietly for the seal 
to appear. Suddenly its dark nose will 
come up into the hole. Down goes the 
hunter’s spear. If it misses, the hunter 
waits patiently for another chance. 

When the seal is hit, it is pulled upward 
by a long cord attached to the spear. If 
the hunters have come on a dog sled, the 
heavy animal, weighing at least one hun- 
dred pounds, may be hauled back to the 
village on that. If the hunters have come 
on foot or on snowshoes, a stout cord is 
pulled through the seal’s head and it is 
towed slowly home. Among the Eskimos, 
there are no wheeled carts. Everything 
must be hauled by the dogs or by the 
people themselves. 

After the spring breakup of the ice, 
seals may be seen floating about on ice 
cakes, sometimes with their babies. They 
like to lie in the sunshine and the warm 
air. In summer, hunters go out in boats 
to spear or shoot the seal. 

The meat of the seal is used for food, 
and the skins are sewed into clothing. 
Around the seal’s body under the fur is a 
thick layer of fat or blubber. Blubber is 
a food that is greatly enjoyed by the Eski- 
mos. It contains healthful oils as well as 
fat. The whole famtily eats it. A child 
will take a strip of dried or frozen blub- 
ber for his breakfast, or a hunter will car- 
ry a piece with him for his lunch. 


THE POLAR BEAR 


@ THE great yellowish-white polar bear 

is a solitary animal, usually seen walk- 
ing about over the ice. It has pads of fur 
on the bottom of its feet to keep it from 
slipping. It is a good hunter, catching 
seal for its food. Since it weighs about 


nine hundred pounds, it needs a good deal 


of food. 

The male polar bear does not hibernate. 
But the mother bear “holes in” under the 
snow when her babies are born. Young 
bears stay with their mother for about a 

ear. 

Alaskan Eskimos hunt the polar bear. 
To get near enough to it, they crawl up 
behind blocks of ice. When a bear has 
been shot, it is skinned and the meat is 
cut up and used as food. The large thick 
fur may be used for heavy winter cloth- 
ing, or for seats or coverings. 





THE WALRUS 


@ THE walrus, like the seal, is a mam- 

mal, but a much larger one, weighing 
about a ton. It is ten to twelve feet long 
with a thick body and a short tail. 

It has queer-looking whiskers. On each 
side of its head is a long ivory tusk. 
The tusks are used to scrape away the 
sand in searching for food. They also 
help the walrus in climbing up the slip- 
pery rocks and ledges of ice where so 
much of its life is passed. 

Walrus are hunted from boats. The 
heavy animal, when shot, is towed to the 
ice and pulled upon it. There it is skinned, 
the tusks are removed, and the meat is cut 
up. All this is put into the boat and taken 
back to the village. 

The meat is eaten, the heavy skins are 
used for such things as boat coverings, 
and the tusks are carved into many at- 
tractive trinkets, often for sale. The 
modern Eskimo of Alaska wants to buy 
many of the white man’s goods. In or- 
der to pay for them he hunts and traps 
fur-bearing animals and carves in ivory. 


REINDEER 


HM BY 1890, the use of firearms by the 

Eskimos and white whalers had serious- 
ly reduced the natural food supply. The 
people found it difficult to get enough to 
eat. Sheldon Jackson, who was then gov- 
ernment agent of education in Alaska, 
proposed to the United States government 
that domesticated reindeer be introduced 
from Siberia. He felt that the keeping of 
reindeer herds would ensure a steady sup- 
ply of food and also the hides which are 
so necessary to the Eskimos. 

His plan was adopted, and during the 
next few years about twelve hundred 
reindeer were imported. So successful has 
been the experiment that today there are 
dozens of huge reindeer herds, most of 
them owned by Eskimos. 


OTHER ANIMALS 


@ AMONG the marine animals, another 
which is important in the lives of the 
Alaskan Eskimos is the whale. 

Land animals which are trapped for 
their fur are the fox, the mink, the mar- 
ten, the beaver, the land otter, and the 
weasel. Of this group, the fox is most im- 
portant commercially. 

Salmon and many other fish abound. 
The fish are eaten during the summer; also 
they are dried for winter food. 

Ducks and other game birds are com- 
mon, and are used with their eggs for food 
during the warm season. 
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THE COMING OF THE WHITE MAN 


@ THE Alaskan Eskimos for hundreds of 
years were completely self-sufficient. 
They had adapted themselves to a most 
rigorous climate. They could live off 
the country, contentedly, if not comfort- 
ably according to our standards. They 
had their own social life and customs. 

Then in 1711 along came the white 
man. Russians came first. They discov- 
ered several islands and did some trading 
with the inhabitants. In 1741, Bering, a 
Dane in the service of Russia, found the 
mainland of Alaska. 

In 1778, Captain James Cook, of Eng- 
land, journeyed along the coast of Alaska. 

Whalers from America and other coun- 
tries operated in the waters near Alaska. 

Then in 1867, Alaska was sold by Russia 
to the United States for $7,200,000. 

Contact with the white man prior to 
this sale effected little change in the Alas- 
kan Eskimos, except for the introduction 
and use of the white man’s tools. 

Today a visit to an Alaskan Eskimo vil- 
lage will show many differences from the 
life of the past. 

Wooden houses furnished with manu- 
factured articles have almost universally 
replaced the old-type home. Schools and 
missionary settlements have changed the 
life and ideas of the Eskimos. They speak 
and read English instead of, as before, 
having no books and no written language. 

But in the hunting of animals, and in 
their social and family life, they have 
changed little. We must see that these 
native people of Alaska obtain the best 
features of our culture. We are respon- 
sible for their future welfare. 


Trinkets carved out of the ivory 
tusks of the walrus are exchanged 
for the white man’s goods. 
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PROBLEMS AMONG THE ALASKAN ESKIMOS 





For Upper Grades 


HEALTH AND SANITATION 


M AS YET the United States govern- 

ment has no organization for safe- 
guarding the health of Alaskan Eskimos. 
They live in very isolated villages. It is 
not even possible to go from one village to 
the next at certain seasons. Yet in the 
whole territory which these 14,000 peo- 
ple inhabit, there are only six doctors and 
seventeen nurses. 

Each doctor serves several thousand 
Eskimos. At Point Barrow, for example, 
there is a small hospital with a doctor and 
two nurses. The doctor has a boat and 
goes to near-by villages during the season 
of open water. He travels by dog team 
in winter as far as he can. There is no 
other doctor or nurse for several days of 
dog-team travel. 

Every summer a revenue cutter, with a 
doctor and a dentist on board, travels up 
and down the Alaskan coast. In this way 
the Eskimos of certain villages can be at- 
tended once a year. Also during the sum- 
mer the government operates ‘a medical 
boat on the Yukon River which serves the 
Eskimo villages in that territory. 

A positive health program needs to be 
planned for these people, who are slowly 
changing from primitive to more modern 
ways of living. Pure drinking water, 
sanitary toilets, proper care of garbage, 
and a balanced diet are some of the health 
problems which ought to be solved among 
the Alaskan Eskimos. 







HOMES AND EQUIPMENT 


@ THE Eskimo winter home of today 
in Alaska is usually a one-room cabin, 
seemingly copied from the white settlers. 
It has from one to three windows and a 
low door. It is often banked with sod. 

Some of the people sleep on bunks or 
beds, instead of on the floor. There are 
stools and chairs to sit on. Almost every 
family has some kind of stove, usually a 
gasoline stove. The old seal-oil lamps 
have practically disappeared. Light comes 
from lamps, lanterns, and flashlights. 

Almost every family has an alarm 
clock, and the men have watches. The 
women are delighted to have scissors, and 
also clothespins to hang up wet clothing 
before the fire. Almost every woman has 
a sewing machine, and a great many fami- 
lies own vacuum bottles. 

As for food, while they still kill and eat 
a great deal of meat, they add to that diet 
such things as tea, coffee, fruit, vegeta- 
bles, bread, cereals, and sugar. 

During the summer, when the Eskimos 
live in tents, they eat more native food in 
the form of fresh meat, fish, and birds; 
also roots, greens, and berries gathered on 
the tundra. 

The opposite is true in regard to cloth- 
ing. The winter clothing is still of fur, 
while the summer clothing is made of cot- 
ton cloth. Rubber boots and slickers are 
commonly worn. 

As to the problems involved, there are 
several. In the first place, the Eskimos do 
not buy wisely. One house which had 
seven fire extinguishers was found by an 
investigator. Another had a set of satin 
and lace bed coverings. Another had two 
roll-top desks. If they spend too much 
on tempting or extravagant articles for 
which they have little use, they cannot 
buy sensible things which would benefit 
them. 

A second problem is in the way these 
goods are paid for. Eskimos will often 
sell their furs and even necessary food to 
buy such goods from the village store or 
from the trader. 

All of these problems have arisen since 
the coming of the white settlers with their 
attractive, though sometimes extravagant, 
wares. There should be some plan worked 
out for supplying these Eskimos with such 
articles as cotton cloth, tents, and fire- 
arms without offering them the things 
they neither need nor can afford. Since 
the white man brought about this situa- 
tion, it is the white man who should at- 
tempt its correction. 
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ACTIVITIES BASED ON AN ESKIMO UNIT 


For Primary and Middle Grades 


ANIMALS AND BIRDS 


1. List arctic animals which you have 
seen. 

2. Collect pictures of various arctic 
animals. 

3. Draw and paint pictures of arctic 
animals. 

4. Make paper cuttings of the animals. 
Use these for a frieze. 

§. Visit a zoo if possible, to watch the 
live seals. 

6. It may be possible to see a commer- 
cial movie showing arctic animals. 

7. Find out about the snowy owl and 
the ptarmigan. 

8. Find out what sea birds live on the 
Alaskan coast. 

9. Find out what birds live on the 
ponds and lakes. 


SAND-PAN SCENES 


Set up sand-pan scenes in shallow card- 
board boxes or old roasting pans. It is 
better to arrange several small scenes, such 
as a winter village, a snow igloo, a sum- 
mer camp, a water scene, and so on, than 
one large scene, for several groups of chil- 
dren can then work comfortably together. 
For snow, use cotton sprinkled with arti- 
ficial snow or salt. Make igloos of clay. 
Score with a pencil or a pointed tool to 
indicate blocks of snow. Paint them 
white. Model animals from water-mixed 
clay or nonhardening clay. Those made 
from the former may be painted when 
dry. Eskimos may be any small dolls, or 
clothespin figures, dressed in garments 
made from bits of leather, scraps of fur, 
or brown cloth. 

Painted backgrounds add greatly to 
such scenes. They may be thumbtacked 
to a wall behind the box. 


DRAMATICS 


1. Possibilities for dramatizations are 
many and varied. Small scenes may be 
developed first, which later may be com- 
bined into a short play. Let children 
create their own dialogue extemporane- 
ously, not learn it by heart. Make sure 
that they do not get wrong concepts. 
Correct these in an informal way if they 
occur, by saying, “Eskimos don’t really do 
it that way. Why not make the play just 
like their real life?” 
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2. Impromptu dialogues are good fun. 
Children may be given their parts, or may 
select them. Best results are obtained 
when only two children take part, at 
least at first. 

3. Guessing pantomimes are enjoyed. 
One or more children dramatize a scene 
without words, and the rest guess what is 
being portrayed. 


MAKING RIDDLES 


Riddles about Eskimo life, composed 
according to the familiar “Who am I?” or 
“What am I?” type, are valuable. They 
make good reading charts for first and 
second grades. Older children will enjoy 
preparing a riddle book for the primary 
reading table. 


CREATIVE WRITING 


Have children imagine that they are 
Anu, Koto, the father, or the mother. Let 
them write, or dictate to the teacher or 
to an older child, a story about winter life, 
and another about life in summer. Other 
good topics might be: A Seal Hunt, Fish- 
ing through the Ice, The Tundra, My 
Dogs, How I Make a Snow Igloo (fa- 
ther), Why I Like Summer (Anu). 


For Middle and Upper Grades 


ALASKA 


Make a general study of Alaska. Each 
pupil should draw and color his own map 
of Alaska. Read what geographies and 
encyclopedias have to say about the coun- 
try. Name several high mountains in 
Alaska. Locate the volcanoes in Alaska. 
Find when and where gold was discovered 
in Alaska. Tell what difference this dis- 
covery made to the Territory. Compare 
it with the discovery of gold in California 
in 1849 as to the likenesses and differences 
in the effects. Find out about other min- 
erals in Alaska. 


ALASKAN INDIANS 


Read something of the Alaskan Indians 
—the other group of aboriginal people in 
Alaska. Bring out the fact that they are 
related racially to the Eskimos. 

The Alaskan Indians have always lived 
separately from the Eskimos, and appar- 
ently the two groups are afraid of each 
other. They very seldom meet. 


The Indians of Alaska have a number 
of very interesting customs. The use of 
the totem pole is perhaps the best known, 
They also do cedar-bark weaving and 
make baskets. Since the Alaskan Indians 
live much farther south than the Eskimos, 
they have never developed many of the 
customs required by the very severe cli- 
mate of the north. The name Eskimo, 
meaning “eater of raw meat,” was given 
to the Eskimos by the Indians. 

Make a special study of the totem poles 
made by the Alaskan Indians. 


PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Why is it that the modern Eskimo 
of Alaska knows the radio and the air- 
plane, but has never seen a train or an 
automobile? 

2. Why do the Eskimos not use carts 
and wagons? 

3. Why is it that they have never seen 
a horse, a cow, a sheep, or a pig? 

4. Why are not these animals imported 
to Alaska, since they are so useful to man? 


DESCRIPTIVE WRITING 


Read aloud and discuss descriptions of 
Eskimo winter life found in books. Talk 
about atmosphere, imagery, and the prop- 
er choice of words. Then have the chil- 
dren write many short descriptions of 
Eskimo life, trying to give word pictures 
instead of stories. 


For Upper Grades Only 


TOPICS FOR INVESTIGATION 


1. The following types of white people 
come to Alaska: trader, teacher, mission- 
ary, doctor, nurse, miner, explorer, trav- 
eler, and settler. Tell why each one comes 
to Alaska and what he does while he is 
there. Also tell which of these people 
come to help the Eskimos. 

2. Look at a map of Alaska. Find all 
the places you can that were named for 
explorers. Tell from what country each 
explorer came. 

3. Fill in the blank spaces with the cor- 
rect word or words. 

Alaska was bought from ___. 

It was bought in the year _______.. 

The United States paid for it. 

Before the purchase, Alaska was called 

Two famous early explorers to Alaska 
were er 

The explorer, , came first. 

They were looking for ____.. 

4. Find the Arctic Circle on a map. 
Then answer these questions. 

What zone is within this circle? 

What zone is south of it? 

What is the similar region around the 
South Pole called? 
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WINTER NATURE STUDY 


MILDRED N. ANDREWS 


B IN THE wintertime when it was too 
cold or stormy to do much outdoor 
nature work to advantage, each child in 
my school planted an individual terrari- 
um. The pupils who had no covered glass 
jars, or aquariums that could be covered, 
used containers provided by the patrons. 

Each child put some sandy leaf mold in- 
to his jar, in which he planted three mosses 
and one or more evergreen plants which 
would not be harmed by low temperatures. 
The children kept their containers pol- 
ished inside and outside, and watched 
moisture condense to ascertain the humid- 
ity. This was accomplished by carrying 
the glass to a warmer or colder spot. The 
atmosphere within the plant case would 
change and moisture collect on the sides 
of the glass. If the moisture were too 
abundant, the plants and the moss would 
mold, so we soon learned to regulate the 
amount of water. 

We used plants common in our wood- 
ed region, but seldom noticed or named: 
creeping snowberry, wintergreen, par- 
tridgeberry, pennywort, joint or glass 
horsetail, seedling juniper, ground yew, 
hemlock, and other little plants which 
would live, and could be placed in the 
woods after cold weather was over. 





TO CLUB CONTRIBUTORS 


@ DURING the years that the Teachers’ 

Help-One-Another Club has been ap- 
pearing in THE Instructor, thousands of 
teachers have contributed short, helpful 
articles to this department. Likewise, 
countless thousands of teachers have been 
helped and inspired by these short but valu- 
able contributions. We cordially invite 
you to share with other teachers any bit of 
your experience which might be helpful to 
them. One dollar is paid, upon publica- 
tion, for each article used here. 


There are a few simple rules to follow 
in preparing manuscripts for the Help- 
One-Another Club. 

No article should exceed 300 words. 

Put your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page of each 
manuscript. (A married woman should give 
her Christian name, not her husband’s.) 

Typewrite your article, if possible, using 
double spacing; otherwise write plainly, on 
one side of the sheet only, and leave space 
between the lines. 

If you are submitting more than one ar- 
ticle, use a separate sheet of paper for each. 

If you send a letter with an article, write 
it on a separate sheet. However, no accom- 
panying letter is required. 

All mail for this department should be 
addressed to Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club, THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 

Articles submitted to the Help-One- 
Another Club which we are unable to pub- 


lish are not returned. 


Seontneeaine 
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TEACHERS’ 
HELP-QNE-ANOTHER 
CLUB 


AN INDOOR SNOW MAN 


MARGARET OLESON 


& A SNOW man makes an interest- 

ing schoolroom decoration for winter 
days. Crumple newspapers into three 
balls, two for the body and a smaller one 
for the head. Cover the balls with cotton 
batting. Pinning the cotton into place is 
easier than using paste or glue. Roll some 
newspaper arms for the snow man, cover 
with cotton batting, and pin them secure- 
ly in place. 

From shiny black paper, cut irregular 
pieces to resemble coal, and fasten them on 
the snow man for eyes, nose, mouth, and 
buttons. Put a bright beret, scarf, and 
mittens on the snow man and set him up 
in the midst of cotton snow. 


PICTURE STUDY 


MIRIAM A. NORTH 
@ IN ORDER to make the best use of 


the picture and miniatures given each 
month in THe Instructor, I use this 
plan. 

I mount the large picture, which is on 
the cover of THE INsTRUCTOR, on colored 
construction paper which brings out the 
colors of the picture. I paste the story 
about the picture in a scrapbook. The 
small pictures are cut out, leaving a white 
border around each picture. These are 
kept in envelopes and placed in a small 
box. The title of each group of pictures 
is written on the envelope. The groups 
may be filed in the order which best suits 
your need. I have arranged mine accord- 
ing to subject. 

For our picture-study lesson the large 
picture is placed in front of the children. 
Each child is given one of the miniatures. 
After talking about the picture and the 
painter, each child mounts his picture at 
the top of a sheet of paper and under it 
writes things he wants to remember about 
the picture and the painter. He may also 
write a story or a poem about the picture. 
The child’s accumulated sheets are later 
bound together in a booklet. 


MOTIVATION IN SPELLING 


VIRGIL E. KARMGARD 


@ THE plan which we use in our room 

for studying spelling has served to in- 
crease considerably the number of perfect 
weekly papers. 

We have prescribed study periods and a 
variety of drills and pretests the first four 
days of the week. On Friday every child 
writes the words, and I keep a record of 
the marks earned on that day. However, 
if a child earns 100 per cent on Friday, he 
is allowed a free day from spelling study 
the following week. I write on the black- 
board the names of all who have earned 
100 per cent the preceding Friday, and 
draw a small rectangle after each name, 
where the pupil may write his free-day 
choice. 

If a child earns 100 per cent on two 
consecutive Fridays, he may have two 
days free from spelling the next week, 
and similarly up to four. After that, only 
the number of consecutive 100 per cent 
notations is necessary. Whenever a pu- 
pil’s record of 100 per cent is broken, he 
must start over again. 


A RADIO REPORT 


DOROTHY RYGH 


@ NONE of the children in my rural 

school seemed to be interested in read- 
ing the newspapers. I felt it was necessary 
for them to acquire a knowledge of the 
world’s current topics. 

Since every family in our school had a 
radio, I requested that each child listen to 
the various stations that gave the news. I 
listed the stations and the time when they 
broadcast the news. I asked each child to 
be able to tell me, the next morning, one 
news item that he had heard over the 
radio the evening before. (The children 
were instructed not to report sensational 
or harrowing news items. ) 

It was not long before each child had 
several topics to talk about. Now we 
have a special radio-class period in our 
morning program. 
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A MITTEN BAG 


FLORENCE THYER 


BH IN A one-room rural school, space for 

wraps is often scarce. Caps which 
have fallen from the nails, and mittens 
scattered about, give an untidy appear- 
ance and are difficult for the pupils to 
find. In our school, the upper-grade girls 
remedied this by making a mitten bag as a 
home-economics project. With a little 
help they decided how much material 
would be needed, and ordered it. 

The machine sewing had to be done at 
home by one of the girls. Plain heavy 
material may be used, but we chose a 
medium-weight cretonne of not too light 
a color and of the same color scheme as 
the room. 

Our bag required two yards of thirty- 
four-inch material, although the amount 
would vary according to the number of 
pockets desired. The illustration shows 
how our bag was made. Six loops were 
attached to hang the bag on the wall. 


OUR NOON LUNCH 


HELEN HOSTETTER 


M@ = WHEN hot lunches are mentioned to 

most rural teachers, they think, “I 
have enough to do without cooking!” 
However, if you have 4-H club members 
in your school, your task is merely that of 
supervising leader. You may even find an 
older girl or woman living near the school 
who will help start such a club. Enlist 
the aid of your school board and your 
P.T.A. if you have one. Your Home 
Demonstration agent or State College of 
Agriculture will furnish the necessary lit- 
erature, which gives full information con- 
cerning equipment, menus, and plans for 
suctessfully conducting the six required 
meetings. 

Since only one hot dish is prepared 
at our school as a supplement to the lunch 
packed at home, a minimum of time and 
equipment is needed. The results are more 
healthful lunches, better afternoon be- 
havior, and improved health and weight. 
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ARITHMETIC DRILL 


RUTH C. RUGGLES 


M@ FOR arithmetic drill, I use 2” x 414” 

tagboard cards on which I mount 
old exercises from workbooks. These are 
numbered the same as the workbook pages 
so that they can be easily checked by the 
answer book. I keep these cards handy in 
a box on my desk, where they are ready 
at amoment’s notice for blackboard work. 
I have the cards indexed as to addition, 
subtraction, division, multiplication, and 
other processes taught. 

The children learn where to put the 
drill cards when they have finished with 
them, and this gives them practice in fil- 
ing, on a small scale. 

Last year the fifth-graders became par- 
ticularly interested in blackboard work 
when I mounted a number of recipes on 
cards and let the children add the number 
of cups in each recipe. 


PRIMARY PICTURE BOOKS 


KATHERINE FLETCHER 


M IT SEEMED impossible to buy pic- 
ture books with reading matter simple 
enough for the first grade, yet the chil- 
dren felt that they should have library 
privileges just as the older pupils had. So 
I adopted the plan of using old magazine 
pictures in the following manner. 

I selected a suitable picture. Then, on 
plain paper, I wrote a brief description of 
it, using words with which the children 
were familiar, such as “Here are a boy 
and his dog. The boy is playing ball. 
The dog is running with the boy.” 

The child read the description, found 
the picture, cut it out, and pasted it above 
the story. Ten or twelve pages made a 
good-sized book. Each book was bound 
with construction paper and lettered with 
a simple, appropriate title. 





CHALK AND PENCIL CHATS 


MABEL C. OLSON 
® CALL on chalk and pencil for help, 


if, in trying to instill necessary hab- 
its, you have worn out your patience and 
know, by your pupils’ bored response, that 
you have failed. 

Animated stick-figure talks; cartoons, 
no matter how crude; humorous signs in 
unexpected places; use of comic charac- 
ters popular with children—these will not 
fail to get attention. For example, doors, 
ordinarily banged or left ajar, will be 
closed softly if they bear the sign “Please 
close me.” 

Best of all, by these methods you have 
won each child’s co-operation. He shares 
his amusement at the little devices with 
his classmates. 

One caution in employing these devices 
should be heeded. Do not discuss them 
with the children. Just let the devices 
talk for themselves, or they will become 
stale, just as they will if left in view too 
long. Let another and very different de- 
vice replace each before it has lost its in- 
terest for the children. 


GEOGRAPHY TOPICS 


KATHRYN LAKE 


HB WE HAVE found in our fourth- 

grade geography class that it adds in- 
terest to the study of a country if each 
child is assigned a special topic for inves- 
tigation, on which he gives a report before 
the rest of the class. In this way the 
child is trained early in the methods of 
research employed so extensively in high 
schools and colleges. 

These reports should be short and sim- 
ple but interesting. The teacher should 
make sure that the material is available in 
supplementary books placed on the class- 
room reading table. 


| OUR CLOCK STUDY 


JOSEPHINE BRISTOL 


® MODERN schoolroom clocks are 

easily turned into old-fashioned ones 
with brown paper for the lower part, 
white paper for the pendulum, and some 
string and two pine cones for the weights. 
One of my second-graders did not think 
that our clock was complete until he had 
a mouse running up it, so that he could 
repeat the old nursery rhyme with more 
meaning. The class approved of this ad- 
dition, and the boy added his mouse, 3 
shown in the photograph. 

The children learned how old clocks 
were really made. They also learned to 
tell time by the new clock, since Roman 
numerals are fun when there is a real and 
interesting use for them. 
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Arkansas —The pupils of the fourth grade of Yell- 
yille-Summit School would like to correspond with 
other fourth-grade pupils of other states. Address: 
Mrs. Juanita Estes, Yellville, Arkansas, 


California——The pupils of my school, grades five to 
eight, would like to exchange letters with teachers and 
pupils of other schools. Address: Mrs. Effie Hawkins, 
310 First Street, Hollister, California. 


California.—My pupils of grades four to eight would 
like to exchange letters, pictures, and products with 
other pupils of rural schools throughout the United 
States or foreign countries. Address: Mrs. Bertine 
Rogers, Grass Valley School, Lewiston, California. 


Idaho—My pupils of the seventh and eighth grades 
would like to exchange letters, pictures, booklets, and 
souvenirs with pupils in other parts of the United 
States and its possessions, and other countries. We live 
about three miles from Lake Coeur d’Alene. Address: 
Mr. Loyd C. Barronett, R.D. 2, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. 


Illinois —My pupils in grades six and seven wish to 
exchange products, letters, post cards, and souvenirs 
with pupils in rural schools in the United States and 
foreign countries. Address: Miss Pauline Gidding, 
814 E. Douglas St., Bloomington, Illinois. 


Illinois—The Departmental English pupils of our 
school, grades six through eight, would like to exchange 
letters with pupils in the same grades in any schools in 
the United States and its possessions. Address mail to: 
Miss Hattie Hofmann, Departmental English Teacher, 
Peoria Heights School, Peoria, Illinois. 


Kansas—My pupils, grades one to eight, and I wish 
to exchange letters, pictures, snapshots, products, and 
especially school newspapers with other schools. We 
live in what lately has been called the Dust Bowl. Ad- 
dress: Miss Roberta Gulick, Meade, Kansas. 


Kansas—My pupils, grades four to eight, and I 
would like to exchange correspondence, pictures, post 
cards, products, and souvenirs with teachers and pupils 
of other schools in all states and foreign countries. Ad- 
dress: Miss Elizabeth Ann Jackson, 355 N. Erie St., 
Wichita, Kansas. 


Kentucky.—The pupils of my rural school, grades 
one to five, wish to correspond with pupils of faraway 
schools, either rural or city. We live in the mountain 
section of eastern Kentucky. Address: Miss Rebecca 
Arnett, West Prestonsburg, Kentucky. 


Louisiana.—My fourth-grade girls and boys would 
like to exchange correspondence and products with 
pupils of other schools in the United States. Address: 
Mrs. J. L. Haile, Ansley, Louisiana. 


Louisiana—My pupils of the fourth grade and I 
would like to exchange correspondence, pictures, prod- 
ucts, and souvenirs with pupils and teachers of other 
states and foreign countries. Address: Miss Margaret 
Howell, McKowen High School, Jackson, Louisiana. 


Michigan.—The pupils of my fifth grade would like 
to exchange letters, products, pictures, and souvenirs 
with pupils of the fifth or sixth grade who live in these 
states: Washington, Oregon, California, Montana, 
Utah, New Mexico, Nevada, Idaho, Wyoming, Col- 
orado, or Arizona. Address: Miss Natalie Wagner, 
Box 685, 508 Clayberg St., Bessemer, Michigan. 


Michigan—The pupils of the fourth, fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades of Jefferson School would 
like to exchange letters with pupils in other states or 

ign countries. Address: Miss Vera Peterson, 


Brooklyn, Michigan. 


Michigan —The pupils of grades three to eight of 
Barnum School wish to exchange letters, pictures, and 
products with children from different parts of the 
United States and foreign countries. Address mail to: 
Mrs. Omer Levi, Barnum School, Burt, Michigan. 





CLUB EXCHANGE 


Michigan.—The pupils and teacher of grades four to 
eight of Wyman School would like to correspond with 
pupils of other schools in the United States, Alaska, 
Canada, or any foreign country. Address mail to: 
Miss Florence Barnhart, Edmore, Michigan. 


Michigan.—My sixth-grade class would like to ex- 
change letters, post cards, products, and snapshots with 
pupils in other states and foreign countries. Address: 
Miss Winifred Jillson, Mattawan, Michigan. 


Michigan.—My pupils of the third, fourth, and fifth 
grades wish to correspond with pupils of other schools 
in the United States, Alaska, or any foreign country. 
Address: Miss Adele Pineau, Schaffer, Michigan. 


Michigan —My pupils of the fourth, fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades would like to correspond 
with pupils of other states and countries. Address mail 
to: Miss Margaret VanDenbergh, 414 Kilbuck St., 
Tecumseh, Michigan. 


Michigan.—The girls and boys of my rural school, 
grades four to eight, inclusive, wish to exchange corre- 
spondence, products, and pictures with pupils of other 
schools in the United States, its possessions, and foreign 
countries. Address: Miss Bernadine Carpenter, Sisco 
School, R.D. 1, Union City, Michigan. 


Minnesota.—My fourth-, sixth-, and seventh-grade 
pupils and I would like to exchange pictures, products, 
and letters with pupils in other states and countries. 
Address: Miss Marion Sandberg, Bongards, Minnesota. 


Minnesota.—The girls and boys of my rural school 
would like to exchange pictures, products, souvenirs, 
and letters with pupils in other states, Alaska, or any 
foreign country. Address all mail to: Miss Clara M. 
Possehl, Glyndon, Minnesota. . 


Montana.—The pupils of my second and fifth grades 
would like to exchange letters, pictures, post cards, 
and souvenirs with pupils of other states and the pos- 
sessions of the United States. Address: Miss Jane 
Keaster, Willow Bend School, Belt, Montana. 


Montana.—The pupils of the third, fourth, fifth, and 
seventh grades of Lohman School wish to correspond 
with the pupils of other schools in the United States 
and its possessions. Address: Miss Jean Brown, Box 
237, Chinook, Montana. . 


Montana.—The pupils and teacher of Ketteler School, 
grades four, six, seven, and eight, wish to exchange 
letters and souvenirs with pupils and teachers in the 
United States and foreign countries. Address mail to: 
Miss Wilma M. Pratt, Ketteler School, Plevna, Montana. 


New York.—My pupils, grades three to eight, and I 
would like to exchange letters and post cards with 
teachers and pupils of other schools in all states and 
foreign countries. Address: Miss Martha Schunke, 
Wheatfield No. 5, R.D. 1, Niagara Falls, New York. 





Your Attention, Please! 


Club Exchange. notices have come 
in so rapidly during the past months 
that we are compelled to announce 
that none received after January 1 can 
be published during this school year. 
If you have been planning to send in a 
Club Exchange notice, let us urge you 
instead to look over the notices which 
appear each month, and from them 
choose schools with which you would 
like to correspond. 








North Carolina—My seventh-grade class would like 
to exchange correspondence, schoolwork (especially 
project booklets on their state or country), products, 
and souvenirs with girls and boys in every state in the 
Union and in foreign countries where English is spoken 
and written. Address mail to: Mr. Joe B. Cox, 
Dobson, North Carolina. 


North Carolina—My pupils of the third and fourth 
grades and I would like to exchange post cards, prod- 
ucts, and information about our section with teachers 
and pupils of other schools in all the states and posses- 
sions of the United States. Address: Miss Ruth Falls, 
Lucia School, R.D. 1, Mount Holly, North Carolina. 


North Carolina—My fifth- and sixth-grade pupils 
of Patterson School, a consolidated rural school in a 
cotton, grain, and dairying section, lying near many 
cotton-manufacturing towns, would like to exchange 
letters, cards, and exhibits with children of any other 
state or country. Address: Mrs. W. C. Taylor, R.D. 
2, Salisbury, North Carolina. 


Ohio—My pupils of the fifth, sixth, and eighth 
grades and I would like to correspond with pupils and 
teachers of other states and countries. We are espe- 
cially desirous of hearing from pupils who have interest- 
ing and different hobbies. Address: Miss Mary Ayers, 
R.D. 2, Germany School, Loudonville, Ohio. 


Ontario—My eighth-grade class, which consists of 
thirty-eight girls, would like to correspond with pupils 
of other schools in the United States or any foreign 
countries. Address all mail to: Miss Helen Gibson, 
R. H. McGregor School, Corner Coxwell and Sammon 
Ave., Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


Pennsylvania.—My pupils in grade four wish to ex- 
change letters, picture post cards, and products of our 
city industries (so far as possible) with children from 
any other part of the United States or the world. 
Address; Mrs. E. G. Smith, Kirkbride School, 7th 
and Dickinson Sts., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania——My fourth, fifth, and sixth grades 
and I would like to exchange letters with other schools, 
especially those in the southern and western United 
States, Alaska, Canada, and Hawaii. Address corre- 
spondence to: Miss Harriet Norris, Box 92, Three 
Springs, Pennsylvania. 


South Carolina—My fifth- and sixth-grade pupils 
would like to exchange letters, souvenirs, and products 
with pupils in other states and foreign countries. Ad- 
dress: Miss Mildred Fort, Blackville, South Carolina. 


Tennessee—The pupils and teacher of Orchard Knob 
School, grades seven and eight, wish to exchange cards, 
letters, and products with pupils and teachers in the 
schools of England, Ireland, Scotland, and the English- 
speaking islands. Address: Mrs. C. Myers, 1201 Pine 
Street, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


Texas——My fourth-grade pupils would like to ex- 
change letters and products with girls and boys of 
other states, especially of the North, East, and West. 
Address: Mrs. Gladys Medford, Boxelder, Texas. 


West Virginia—My pupils, grades four to seven, and 
I wish to exchange letters, post cards, pictures, prod- 
ucts, and souvenirs with teachers and pupils of other 
schools in all states and foreign countries, Address: 
Mr. Oscar J. Byrnside, Scott Depot, West Virginia. 


Wisconsin.—My seventh and eighth grades wish to 
exchange letters, products, and snapshots with pupils in 
other states and foreign countries. Address mail to: 
Mr. Alex M. Jones, Mount Hope Graded School, 
Mount Hope, Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin.—My pupils, grades three to eight, and I 
wish to correspond with pupils and teachers of other 
states and countries. We live in the dairying and agri- 
cultural part of Wisconsin. Address: Mrs. Rose E. 
Pittelkow, Colonel Heg School, Waterford, Wisconsin. 
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YOUR COUNSELOR 


SERVICE 


How would you put down the ex- 
ample and write the answer in 
adding 31% and 2%? 

I suggest that you use the fol- 
lowing form: 


; 
343% 
2%4=2% 
Y=6%, 
* 


Please suggest what to do with a 
fourth-grade pupil who can work 
examples but who cannot even 
read problems, is very poor in 
other subjects, and has been in 
school eight years. 


You should give the pupil a 
good intelligence test. The Stan- 
ford Revision of the Binet-Simon 
Intelligence Scale, published by 
Oxford Press, New York, is very 
highly recommended. Then, if 
his intelligence quotient proves to 
be in the neighborhood of 70, as 
appears from your description of 
the case, it is entirely too much to 
expect him to keep up with the 
work of the pupils possessing nor- 
mal intelligence or better. 


+ 
What is the value of having pu- 


pils solve problems without com- 
putation? 


This question, I take it, refers 
to the plan of having pupils indi- 
cate the process to be used in solv- 
ing a verbal problem, without 
doing the computation. 

This plan has the weight of evi- 
dence in its favor, provided, of 
course, that it is employed as a 
supplement to, and not as a sub- 
stitute for, the ordinary proce- 
dure. It fits in well with the 
results of studies showing that 
abundant practice in arithmetical 
reasoning is one of the best means 
of improving this ability. The 
omission of computation during 
certain periods obviously will 
greatly increase the proportion of 
time which is given to the prob- 
lem-solving process. 
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Do you approve of using the unit 
method for teaching arithmetic? 
Where can I get information on 
the way to prepare and work out 
a unit? 


Anyone who makes the mas- 
tery of a process, generalization, 
or principle, or the achievement 
of a pupil purpose, the objective 
of instruction, and directs the ac- 
tivities of the pupils toward the 
realization of one of these objec- 
tives, is using a unit method. 

For the organization of units 
within school subjects, see The 
Practice of Teaching in the Sec- 
ondary School, by H. C. Morri- 
son, published by University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago ($3.00). 

For the organization of project 
units, see Let’s Go to School, by 
A. H. Horrall and others, pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
New York ($3.00). 


° 


Will you kindly indicate methods 
of getting second-grade children 
to do number combinations with- 
out counting on their fingers? 


Gradually increase the rate of 
performance without sacrifice of 
accuracy. Do this with flash 
cards on each of which a different 
number combination appears. 

Another very effective method 
is the use of mimeographed prac- 
tice sheets, each one containing all 
of the primary number combina- 
tions within a fundamental op- 
eration, such as addition, or else a 
selection according to need. 

In using these sheets, practice 
should be conducted with gradu- 
ally decreasing time limits until 
the adopted standards of accuracy 
and rate are approximated. 





Chicago, Illinois 





Your Arithmetic 


Counselor 


FREDERICK S. BREED 


Associate Professor of Education, 
University of Chicago, 


HAVE you questions regarding methods of instruction in arithmetic? 
Address them to Dr. Breed, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 
Department, Dansville, N.Y. If you desire a reply by mail, enclose 


a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Is it preferable, in subtracting, 
to add the borrowed number to 
the subtrahend or subtract it from 
the minuend? 


It is better to add the borrowed 
number to the subtrahend. This 
answer is based on the results of 
experimental investigations, and 
has just been newly confirmed by 
Dr. J. T. Johnson’s study entitled 
The Relative Merits of Three 
Methods of Subtraction, published 
by the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York ($1.60). 


e 


Where can I obtain help in solv- 
ing mathematical problems? I 
am teaching in a rural school 
after an absence of fifteen years. 


You should be reminded that 
many publishers of arithmetics 
supply not only a teacher’s man- 
ual but also an answer book and 
a key for the texts. The key is 
designed to help teachers specifi- 
cally in the solution of problems 
contained in the texts. I suggest, 
therefore, that you write to the 
publishers of the text which you 
are using and ask for these helps. 

You can obtain much assistance 
of a more general nature by con- 
sulting professional books on the 
teaching of arithmetic. The fol- 
lowing should be found valuable. 

Arithmetic for Teachers, by 
Harriet E. Glazier, published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New 
York ($2.00). 

Psychology and Teaching of 
Arithmetic, by Harry G. Wheat, 
published by D. C. Heath & Co., 
New York ($2.80). 

Teaching Arithmetic in the 
Elementary School, by Robert L. 





If you have questions about any school subject not covered in 


“Your Counselor Service, 


er questions relating to guidance, 


school management, or teaching aids, send them tous. New 
columns will be added to this department when there is a de- 


mand for them. 


Address THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial De- 


partment, Dansville, N.Y. A stamped, addressed envelope 
enclosed with the question will bring a direct reply. 





Morton, published by Silver 
Burdett & Co., New York; Vol. 
1, Primary Grades, $2.40; Vol. 2, 
Intermediate Grades ($2.72). 

Teaching of Arithmetic, by 
Paul Klapper, published by the 
D. Appleton-Century Co., New 
York ($2.60). 


+ 


Will you send me information as 
to how to teach fifth-grade arith- 
metic? 

You can obtain important in- 
formation by examining copies of 
books designed for the fifth grade 
in some of the modern series of 
arithmetic textbooks, such as the 
following: 

Child-Life Arithmetics, by C. 
Woody and others, published by 
Lyons & Carnahan, Chicago; 
grades 3-6 ($.64). 

New Curriculum Arithmetics, 
by L. J. Brueckner and others, 
published by John C. Winston 
Co., Philadelphia ($.30). 

Study Arithmetics, by F. B. 
Knight and others, published by 
Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago 
($.76). 


o 


What is the best method of teach- 
ing the division of a decimal by 
a decimal? 

The principal difficulty for the 
pupils is in placing the decimal 
point, and the best way to over- 
come this difficulty, I think, is to 
have the pupils place the point 
before the process of division is 
begun. Take, for illustrative pur- 
poses, thisexample: .4860—-.12=? 
In dividing, use the following 
form: 

4.05 
12) 48,60 


Put a caret in the dividend, 
many places to the right of the 
decimal point as there are deci- 
mal places in the divisor. 
decimal point goes directly above 
the caret. 
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What, When, and 


How to Draw 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, 
University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


IN THIS rome Miss Todd will assist you each month with Sam prob- 


lems in art teachin Send your questions to Miss Jessie Tod 
TOR, E Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. Questions 


THE INSTRUC 


in care of 


will be answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope i is enclosed. 


Why is it that paper cutting seems 
to be a thing of the past in many 
schools? 


Because it was generally taught 
in the wrong way. Often chil- 
dren have spent too much time 
cutting and pasting many tiny 
pieces of :paper. Paper cutting is 
excellent, however, for posters. 


+ 


When you hang exhibits in the 
hall, do you have children print 
the labels for them? 


Sometimes the children print 
the signs. Sometimes the teach- 
ers do it. It depends on the fol- 
lowing points: 

How quickly and well children 
can print. 

Whether the children like to 
print. 

Whether they are ready to put 
aside some problem on which they 
are working and make the signs 
at the time they are needed. 


+ 


In my unassigned period the dis- 
cipline is hard because my pupils, 
grade 5, do not know what to do. 
Can you give me any suggestions 
that will help children choose 
what art work to do in their un- 
assigned period? 

We have unassigned periods in 
our school now, too, and many 
teachers find them difficult. We 
have had them in art for over 
eight years, so the experimental 
stage has been passed. 

The difficulty is, of course, in 
getting every child to want to do 
something. To accomplish this, 
the teacher must lay aside her 
own likes and dislikes. A child 
in our school drew hundreds of 
busses with a ruler. To be sure, 
he invented different designs, but 
he never used color. The draw- 
ings did not interest me, but I let 

proceed. 

One child always drew war pic- 
tures. The blood was extremely 
evident. These pictures bothered 
some teachers in our school. I let 

do them. He was very tal- 


ented and made amazing progress. 
After two years he changed to 
portraits. He has now graduated 
from high school, and is begin- 
ning a serious art education. 

The biggest problem in unas- 
signed art class is the child who 
cares nothing about art and re- 
fuses to do anything but bother 
others. I let him do arithmetic, 
reading, or anything he likes. 
Sometimes such a child is content 
to help a more original child by 
mixing colors, getting clay for 
him, and painting in the outlined 
parts of the drawing. 


. 


Please give some suggestions for 
an exhibit. One grade is study- 
ing “Pets,” and another grade 
“The South.” We want to use 
these subjects in designs for a 
spelling booklet, and in a border 
for the sheet on which our arith- 
metic papers will be mounted. 


Large drawings made with col- 
ored chalk are very showy for ex- 
hibitions. For pets, you might 
use bulldogs, collies, cats, rabbits, 
horses, and so on. The back- 
ground can have yellow-green 
grass, blue skies, flowers, and 
trees. For the other subject, “The 
South,” some child could draw a 
landscape of lovely palm trees. 
Another could draw a cotton 
field, making several large cotton 
plants in the immediate fore- 
ground. 

Do the arithmetic problems 
have to do with pets? I suppose 
they do, or you wouldn’t be plac- 
ing pet designs on the background 
for them. In the other grade, I 
assume the problems deal with 
life in the South. 

Spelling booklets may have a 
conventional design of zigzags or 
dots or stripes. Of course, if the 
words are the names of pets, or 
southern products, there could be 
such pictures, confined within a 
border, one inch or one and a half 
inches wide, around the edges. 
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What reading tests shall I use? 


The teacher should use tests 
which not only measure achieve- 
ment, but also find weaknesses. 
Such tests are called diagnostic 
tests and should measure: (1) 
size of vocabulary; (2) skill in 
word analysis; (3) comprehension 
level; and (4) speed. 

The following group tests are 
used by the writer in his clinic. 


For Primary GRADES 


Gates Silent Reading Tests, Pri- 
mary Series for grades 1 and 2 
(Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 
New York, N.Y.). 

The Ingraham-Clark Diagnos- 
tic Reading Test for Primary 
Grades (Southern California 
School Book Depository). 

Lee-Clark Reading Readiness 
Test (Southern California School 
Book Depository, Los Angeles). 

Metropolitan Readiness Tests 
(World Book Co., Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N.Y.). 

The Sangren-Wilson Instruc- 
tional Tests in Reading, grades 1 
to 4 (Public School Publishing 
Co., Bloomington, IIl.). 


For INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


The Durrell-Sullivan Reading 
Achievement Test (World Book 


Co.). 

Durrell-Sullivan Reading Ca- 
pacity Test (World Book Co.). 

Gates Silent Reading Tests, 
Grades 3 to 8 Series (Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University). 

The Ingraham-Clark Diagnos- 
tic Reading Test for Intermedi- 
ate Grades (Southern California 
School Book Depository). 

If the teacher wishes to follow 
up the group test with an indi- 
vidual examination, she can use 
the Durrell Analysis of Reading 
Difficulty (World Book Co.), or 
the procedure described by the 
writer in THE INstrRucTor, Feb- 
ruary and March, 1936. 
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Your Reading Problems 


W. B. TOWNSEND © 


Director, Reading Clinic, 
Butler University, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Should the unit method of teach- 
ing be used in carrying out the 
reading program? 


So many new words are being 
added to our educational vocabu- 
lary that we have not had time to 
agree on their meaning. Perhaps 
the expressions which bother us 
the most are activity program and 
units. 

When the writer uses the term 
unit he refers to a description of 
an experience a group of children 
have had as they have tried to 
solve some functional problem. 
To the teacher it deals with sub- 
ject matter or some phase of our 
social heritage. However, the 
children think of their experience 
in terms, not of the subject mat- 
ter, but of the problem which 
they have been anxious to solve. 
Unit teaching is used in such 
fields as the social studies and 
science. 

The unit method is not used in 
developing reading skills. Per- 
haps ft will help us understand 
what technique to use if we con- 
sider just what elements the child 
needs in order to read. There are 
only three: A sight vocabulary 
adequate for his reading level; 
the ability to analyze new words; 
and various work habits such as 
the ability to locate information. 

When, in connection with a 
social-studies unit, the child needs 
to master any of these elements, 
the teacher will not use the 
problem-solving technique but 
rather the technique for develop- 
ing a skill. This involves gaining 
a clear concept, making the ap- 
propriate reaction, and analyzing 
one’s performance. 

In the modern school, reading 
is not a subject having its own 
content but rather a tool to be 
developed in connection with 
activities in the fields of social 
studies or science. 

The bulletin, Reading—A Tool 
for Learning, recently published 
by the Association for Childhood 
Education, Washington, D.C. 
($.35), is worth reading. 
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What to Do 
in the Social Studies 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor in Primary and 
Teacher Training Departments, 
Ethical Culture School, New York 


Your Science | 
Question Box 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Instructor in Science, 
Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago 





YOUR questions on the teaching of the social studies will be answered by 
Mrs. Stevens in this department. Address your letters to her in care of 


HAVE you some troublesome creme in teaching science? If so, 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. If you desire 


write Mr. Blough, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, 
Dansville, N.Y. 











a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Kindly give some suggestions for 
a third-grade unit on Eskimo life. 

First collect as many stories and 
books for the children’s reading 
as you can. Read these yourself, 


cussion and research, and possible 
activities. Group your pupils, 
and have each group report on 
one or more topics. 

Look in geographies and ency- 


He will answer your questions in these columns, or by 


mail if you will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


In which grade do you recom- 
mend teaching the principles of 
the steam and the gasoline en- 
gine to the children? 


Experience seems to indicate 


Encourage the pupils to watch 
for news of science happenings in 
the current periodicals, and ask 
them to report their findings to 
the class. Relate the discussion to 
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and look up other facts, so that clopedias for informational ma- that pupils in grades below the the questions mentioned above. : 
you have a good informational terial. Consult local dealers in eighth find great difficulty in From this, lead to the follow- f 
background. Well-liked books for fuel. Prepare a world map show- understanding these two inven- ing problem: “How is the work t 
reading at the third-grade level ing pictorially the main sources tions. of scientists different from other | 
are: The Eskimo Twins, by Lucy of lumber, coal, and oil. Elementary pupils can under- kinds of work?” The solving of c 
Fitch Perkins (Houghton Mif- The older pupils will be inter- stand that expanding steam and _ this problem will lead pupils to e 
flin Co., Boston; school edition, ested in some of the social impli- exploding gas have force to drive the beginning of an understand- t 
$.92) ; Eskimo Stories, by Mary E. cations, such as: the necessity for an engine, because they can easily ing of the scientific attitude, and j 
Smith (Rand McNally & Co., conservation of our natural re- demonstrate these facts. How- will enable them to see how it can P 
Chicago; $.80); Little People of sources, the sorry plight of many ever, the mechanism by which be helpful to them. 
the Snow, by Mary Muller (A. coal miners, and the international these forces are used to drive Frequent reference to the prob- E 
Flanagan Co., Chicago; $.72); aspects of oil. wheels is difficult and involved. lems given above will of course rf 
and Around the World with the For an exhibit, the pupils might Occasionally, boys who have be made after the first unit has 0 
Children, by Frank G. Carpenter prepare miniature scenes depict- toy models of engines are able to begun. It is well not to consume it 
(American Book Co., New York; ing lumbering, coal mining, or an comprehend the principle, and very much time with introduc- e 
$.80). oil field. seventh-grade groups have been tory lessons unless they are made 
introduce the subject by a dis- e known to complete the study very interesting. 
cussion of the way climate affects with a fair degree of mastery, but . J 
life in hot, dry lands (deserts); in / am beginning a unit on lumber the children of the upper years E 
hot, wet lands (jungles); in tem- i the fifth grade. Please sug- of junior high school usually deal Please tell me how to care for f 
perate lands; and in cold lands. 8¢% several possible approaches with these problems very much turtles. We have two which we : 
Eskimos are perhaps the best ex- and list some activitjes. more satisfactorily. wish to keep during the winter . 
ample of adjustment to climate. Possible approaches— n le that th, > bh a them and 
Avoid, however, the common pit- Listing all wood used in school- carn of their habits. la 
fall of representing them as living room. We are for the first time study- Small water-living turtles may CC 
in perpetual cold. Making a study of shelter— ing science in our middle grades. be kept in your aquarium if there su 
Activities which may develop materials used for houses. Should we begin by having sever- js a floating object on which they 01 
are studying maps and _ globes; Reading the geography text. al class pe pogo egg = with can climb. Larger turtles should b 
drawing and painting scenes of Making a study of rayon. pore paae Meg — 1? eg at be kept in a terrarium or in a cage in 
Eskimo life; modeling arctic ani- Activities— once on « unit of work! with soil. A container of water pl 
mals of clay; writing and illus- Collect small samples of differ- Probably your first science les- should be put into the cage and ti 
trating individual books about ent kinds of wood and interesting sons can combine tht introduction arranged so that the turtle can 
how Eskimos secure food, cloth- wooden objects for a museum. of the subject of science and the easily climb in and out of it. If ni 
ing, and shelter; how they travel Visit a lumberyard. problems of your first unit. The your room is cool enough, the su 
in winter and in summer; and the Visit a sawmill. prefaces to some of the science turtle will dig into the soil during to 
arctic animals. For other sugges- Visit the woods to examine var- texts for the elementary school, the coldest days and thus ap- th 
tions, see the Illustrated Unit of ious trees. as, Discovering Our World, Books proach its procedure of hiberna- 
Work, pages 43-50, in this issue Learn how to draw different One and Two (Scott Foresman tion in winter. . ni 
of THe INsTRUCTOR. varieties of trees. and Co., Chicago; $.88 and $.96, Land turtles eat many fruits ta 
Make a large wall map on respectively), and the manuals and vegetables. Water turtles cat e 
7 which are marked the principal accompanying the texts, will be scraps of meat or dead fish. Such te 
Our school, grades one to eight, sources of lumber. helpful to you. food should be placed in the wa- gl 
is developing a unit on “Heating List uses of wood, as: matches, Discuss such problems as these ter. After the turtles have eaten, 
of Homes.” Can you give me furniture, violin, pencils, tele- with the pupils during their first the remaining food should be re- ly 
some help on this subject? graph poles, and fuel. science classes: “What do you moved from the water and not 
Divide your theme into sub- Individual or group reports— think science is about?” “What left to decay. The smaller turtles pl 
topics, such as: Early Fire Mak- Pine trees as a source of tur- do you think the work of a scien- often eat the prepared turtle food Or 
ing, Wood as Fuel, Coal as Fuel, pentine. tist would be?” “Can you name sold at pet stores. During the gr 
Oil as Fuel, and How to Heat a Maple sugar. some important things scientists winter months, turtles are no li 
Farmhouse. Work out a brief | The Christmas-tree industry. have discovered or invented?” likely to eat as much food as dur- ec 
outline for each one. Include his- Fruit trees. “What are some of the many ing the summer, and feeding to 
torical background, topics for dis- Nuts and nut trees. things that scientists study?” them once a week is sufficient. or 
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Solving Your 
Language Problems 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Madison, Wisconsin 


WHEN sending questions on English usage and the teaching of English to be 
answered in this department, address them to Miss Kibbe, in care of THE 


INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


If you wish to re- 


ceive a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Kindly give suggestions for inte- 
grating language with history, 
science, or geography in the sev- 
enth grade. 

The content subjects furnish 
factual matter about which the 
pupils should be interested in 
talking and writing. The Eng- 
lish period may be used to help 
organize the subject matter for 
expression, and to help the pupils 
to talk or to write about the sub- 
ject matter, gradually using im- 
proved language habits. 

Much of the literature of the 
English class will correlate with 
the periods in history or the ge- 
ographic areas being studied, and 
it should be presented in a way to 
enrich these subjects. 


* 


What are your suggestions for 
English work in the second 
grade? What books do you sug- 
gest for pupils’ use? What books 
should teachers read? 

Most teachers today feel that 
language instruction should be 
correlated with reading and the 
subject-matter content of science 
or the social studies. No language 
book needs to be given to pupils 
in the primary grades. The main 
purposes of the language instruc- 
tion are the following. 

1. To give children opportu- 
nities to talk about experiences, 
such as trips and excursions, and 
to encourage them to tell about 
their pets, home, play, and so on. 

2. To give children opportu- 
nities to talk freely and spon- 
taneously about their personal 
experiences. (At this time the 
teacher may note the gross lan- 
guage errors. ) 

3. To guide the children slow- 
ly into better speech habits. 

The greatest emphasis in the 
Primary grades is upon spontane- 
ous expression rather than upon 
grammatical accuracy. We would 
like to have children at ease in 
conversational situations, and able 
to make a report that is logically 
Organized and accurate in detail, 


and to write a true and vivid de- 
scription. Do not overemphasize 
organization and accuracy, but 
stimulate steady improvement. In 
general, no prescribed course of 
study designating specific habits 
or skills to be developed in these 
grades is used. 

I suggest that you read Experi- 
ence Curriculum in English; a 
Report of the Commission, by the 
National Council of Teachers 
of English, W. Wilbur Hatfield, 
Chairman (D. Appleton-Century 
Co., Inc., New York; $1.75); 
Language Development in Ele- 
mentary Grades, by Frances Jen- 
kins (Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
New York; $2.00); Language in 
the Elementary School, by Paul G. 
McKee (Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston; $2.00); and Modern 
Practices in the Elementary 
School, by John A. Hockett and 
E. W. Jacobsen (Ginn & Co., 
Boston; $2.60). 


> 


How should I teach handwriting 
to a five-year-old boy who is left- 
handed? 

Personally, I feel that we should 
not attempt to teach a five-year- 
old child to write, as the muscular 
co-ordination and control are not 
sufficiently developed at this age. 
The problem of writing readiness 
is just as important as reading 
readiness. 

Five-year-old children should 
be using the large muscles in large 
construction work, coloring, mod- 
eling, and playing with balls. 

If the child is definitely left- 
handed, I believe the weight of 
the evidence is in favor of teach- 
ing him to write with the left 
hand. For this writing, the posi- 
tion of the paper should be the 
reverse of the position for right- 
hand writing, and the line from 
the elbow to the point of the pen- 
cil should be fairly straight. The 
writing will usually tend toward 


a backhand slant. 
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Problems in 


Using Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Scarborough School, 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, 


YOUR questions about the use of visual aids will be answered b 


Dr. McClusky in this department. 


be answered by mail if a st 





Can you tell me where I can ob- 
tain motion pictures on Virginia's 
historical spots? I would like to 
know what rental fees are charged 
for the pictures. 


You can obtain motion pictures 
on historical spots in Virginia by 
addressing the Virginia Conser- 
vation Commission, Division of 
Publicity, Richmond, Virginia. 
These films may be obtained free, 
but borrowers are requested to 
pay the charges for transporta- 
tion to and from the point of 
shipment. 

Some of the titles of the films 
which may be obtained are: 
“Washington in Virginia,” “Won- 
ders of the World,” “Virginia 
Movietone Travelogue,” “Rich- 
mond under Three Flags,” and 
“Shenandoah National Park.” 


* 


During the last several years I 
have collected, mounted,. filed, 
and indexed over 4700 9” x 12” 
pictures. I want to learn more 
and better ways of using them. 
Can you give me a bibliography 
of the best and latest material on 
the use of such pictures in edu- 
cation? 


You are to be congratulated on 
doing such fine work in collect- 
ing, mounting, filing, and index- 
ing pictures. Such pictures have 
great value and it is unfortunate 
that their use has not been re- 
ported in educational journals 
more often. 

I feel that the authors of the 
“Barrows-Parker Geography Se- 
ries” (Silver Burdett Co., New 
York) have made an outstanding 
contribution in their use of flat 
pictures. Perhaps the best way to 
acquaint oneself with their pro- 
cedure is to study the geography 
books which I have just men- 
tioned with particular attention 
to the illustrations. 

Below are listed some of the 
better articles which have been 
written in this field. 
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Address him in care of TH 
INSTRUCTOR, Editorial epartment, Dansville, N.Y. 


Questions will 


d envelope is enclosed. 


In Aids to Teaching in the Ele- 
mentary School, Thirteenth Year- 
book, Department of Elementary 
School Principals (National Edu- 
cation Association, Washington, 
D.C., 1934; $2.00): “Govern- 
mental Agencies Supplying Visual 
Aids,” by Edith A. Lathrop, pp. 
460-69; “Preparing and Filing 
Mounted Materials,” by Marie E. 
Alexander, pp. 194-98; “Teach- 
ing Geography through Pictures,” 
by B. R. Blood and Elizabeth J. 
Kaasa, pp. 204-208. 

“Characteristics in Still Pic- 
tures for Instructional Use in the 
Classroom,” by Lelia Trolinger, 
Educational Screen, October 1935, 
pp. 217-19. 

“Mounted Pictures as an Aid 
to Teaching,” by Adele M. Out- 
calt, Educational Screen, January 
1935, pp. 5-8. 

“Selection and Use of Pictures,” 
by Zoe A. Thralls, Journal of the 
National Education Association, 
November 1932, pp. 247-48. 

“Visual Aids and the Schoo! 
Library,” by Margaret R. Greer, 
Wilson Bulletin, May 1936, pp. 
573-75. 


* 


Which would be the more prac- 
tical to use in a one-room rural 
school, a lantern to project slides 
or an opaque projector? I under- 
stand that there is a machine for 
presenting both slides and opaque 
objects. 


A rural school which cannot 
afford a combination machine will 
find that the opaque projector is 
more flexible than the slide lan- 
tern because pictures from maga- 
zines, books, and the like can be 
projected with it. 

Of course, a combination ma- 
chine would answer all purposes, 
and many schools have purchased 
such equipment. You can obtain 
complete information about the 
combination projectors by writ- 
ing to Spencer Lens Company, 
Doat St., Buffalo, N.Y., or Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Company, St. 
Paul St., Rochester, N.Y. 
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TEN-DOLLAR PRIZES 


IRENE Brown, Teacher, Third Grade, Gar- 
field School, Garden City, Kan.: “Vaca- 
tioning with Variations in Mexico” 

Georce H. Cowre, Principal, Hurden- 
Looker School, Hillside, N.J.: “Banzai, 
Nippon!” 

ADELINE Crouse, Teacher, Fourth Grade, 
Public School, Bryn Mawr, Pa.: “Guate- 
mala, Land of the Mayas” 

Jean W. Currens, Teacher of Intermedi- 
ate Art and Science, Lincoln School, Cedar 
Rapids, Ia.: “Six Iowans See Eight Euro- 
pean Countries” 

Lucie ELLEN Frencn, Assembly Director 
and English Teacher, Roosevelt Junior 
High School, Cleveland Heights, Ohio: 
“Alaska” 

LmxuuNn HottHam, Principal, Warren 
School, Lawrence, Mass.: “Ireland—the 
Ancestral Home of the Fairies” 

Sr. Mary STEPHANA, O.P., Teacher of Re- 
ligion and English, St. Agnes’ Academy, 
Houston, Tex.: “Two Happy Months in 
Southern California” 

Erner Witey STALuincs, Substitute, Po- 
sey County High Schools, Ind.: “Make 
History Come Alive” 

AmgEN VoIcHT, Teacher, Lower Grades, 
Cooperative School, New York, N.Y.: 
“Letter from Burma” 

Frances WorTHINGTON, Teacher, District 
No. 72—Chopaka, Loomis, Wash.: “A 
Pilgrimage to San Francisco” 


FIVE-DOLLAR PRIZES 


ELena R. Bacicatupo, Teacher, Sixth 
Grade, Morse School, Cambridge, Mass.: 
“Tropical High Lights” 

DororHy BLewett, Teacher of English, 


Woodlawn High School, Birmingham, 
Ala.: “Following Pirate Trails” 
ANNETTE FAULKNER, Teacher, Second 


Grade, Primary School, Livingston, Cal.: 
“My Country, "Tis of Thee” 

Dotter Fautn, Teacher of Social Science, 
Junior High School, Laramie, Wyo.: “The 
End of a Year in Europe” 

ANNA Feppern, Teacher, Fifth and Sixth 
Grades, East Side School, Wabasha, Minn.: 
“Victoria and Seattle” 

Jewet Fercuson, Teacher of Dramatics 
and Speech, Garfield High School, Terre 
Haute, Ind.: “A Freighter Sails South” 

Mrs. Rosert FetzNer, Teacher of His- 
tory, Berkeley School, Berkeley, Mo.: “In 
the Steps of the Spanish Conquistadores” 

Muriet Foxses, Teacher, Preprimer Grade, 
Travis School, San Antonio, Tex.: “My 
Summer in Costa Rica” 

Barpara C. Fretz, Supervisor of Rural 
Schools, State Normal School, Cortland, 
N.Y.: “Tancook—A Fascinating Island in 
Nova Scotia” 

Teresa M. GANNON, Teacher, Grade Two, 
Union School, Greenwich, N.Y.: “Mem- 
ories of Mexico” 

Lots Gr-nert, Museum Instructor, Educa- 
tional Department, Museum of Art, 
Cleveland, Ohio: “Sea Breeze Sailor” 

Norma Graves, Instructor of English, 

Franklin High School, Portland, Ore.: 

“Happy Holidays in Finland” 


wize 


inners —=— 


The Instructor Travel Contest for 1938 


FIRST PRIZE ($350)—Mary Martha de Best 


Teacher of Upper Grades, Presbyterian Day School, Chacon, 


“I Wouldn't Believe Them, But——” 
“(How I Discovered New Mexico for Myself)” 


SECOND PRIZE ($200)—Ada E. James 


Principal, School No. 33, Buffalo, New York 
“For Sheer Beauty— Hawaii” 


THIRD PRIZE ($100)—Helen Trafford Moore 


Teacher in Grammar Grades, Maine School for the Deaf, Portland, 


Pauuine E. HorrMann, Teacher, First 
Grade (1 A), Montgomery Street School, 
Newburgh, N.Y.: “I Went to Oxford” 

Mary Louise Hower, Teacher, First 
Grade, Barker School, Sandusky, Ohio: 
“A Summer in Scandinavia and England” 

GertrupeE HucuHes, Teacher, Seventh 


Grade, Benedict Junior High School, Ce- 
dartown, Ga.: “9,000 Miles of America” 











Eprru G. Jones, Teacher, Fifth Grade and 
Platoon Music, Irving School, Wichita, 
Kan.: “Canadian Rockies and Pacific” 

E, Louise Jones, Teacher, Fourth Grade, 
Public School, Wytheville, Va.: “Vermont 
Beauty” 

Crame Lettieri, Teacher of Stenography 
and Commerical Law, High School, Dun- 
more, Pa.: “South America’s West Coast 
via “The Canal’” 

Grace Marriner, Teacher, Third Grade, 
Public School, Belmont, N.Y.: “Southern 
Scenes under Summer Skies” 

Mauve CoTtTincHAM Martin, Teacher of 
Geography, Roosevelt Junior High School, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio: “Italy Today” 

Maset McKetvey, Teacher, Special Sev- 
enth Grade, Junior High School, Berlin, 
N.H.: “Cycling in Norway” 

CuristinE McNett, Teacher, Sixth Grade, 
San Jacinto School, San Angelo, Tex.: “A 
‘Shoestring Summer’ in the East” 

VirGINIA MEEKISON, Teacher of History, 
Grades 5 and 6, Central Building, Napo- 
leon, Ohio: “Continental Kaleidoscope” 

Frances Norton, Teacher, Second Grade, 
Public School No. 9, Jacksonville, Fla.: 
“Holland Holiday” 

Laura T. O'NEAL, Teacher, Junior High 
School English, Lincoln School, Downers 
Grove, Ill.: “My Working Vacation on a 
Great Lakes Steamer” 

ELIZABETH QUATTLANDER, Supervisor, 
Grades 3 and 4, State Teachers College, 
Fitchburg, Mass.: “Mexico to Labrador” 

Carrie Ruopes, Teacher, Kindergarten, 
First and Second Grades, Union School, 
Concord, Mich.: “When Travel Begins at 
Fifty” 

Guiapys Jean Rutn, Teacher, Grades 3B, 
3A, Temple Grammar School, El Monte, 
Cal.: “England on a ‘Shoestring’ ” 

ADELAIDE SMITH, Principal, Wellesley 
School, Berkeley, Cal.: “California from 
the Air” 

MarGareET UNTERKIRCHER, Principal, Gin- 
ger Hill Rural School, District No. 61, 
Milan, Ill.: “We Went to the Smokies” 

Cmena G. Waker, Principal, Dewey 
School, Chicago, Ill.: “Wings over the 
Caribbean” 


New Mexico 


Maine 


“Bagdad on the Hudson” 


FOURTH PRIZE ($50)—Beulah Nadler 


Librarian, North Junior High School, Watertown, New York 
“Bermuda and the Lesser Antilles” 


FIFTH PRIZE ($25)—Alletha Standish 


Teacher of Social Science, Central High School, Johnstown, 


Pennsylvania 


RutH ANN WALKER, Supervisor (Critic 
Teacher), Grade 6, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Radford, Va.: “Colonial Williams- 
burg to Modern Manhattan” 

Harrietr WEINBERG, Teacher, Fourth 
Grade, Silas Willard School, Galesburg, 
Ill.: “Bermuda—So Near, Yet So Foreign” 

GERTRUDE WETTERAUER, Teacher of Eng- 
lish and Social Studies, High School, 
Hicksville, N.Y.: “Mediterranean Memos” 

Lois WARNER Wray, Teacher, First Grade, 
Union School, Mount Morris, N.Y.: “Dis- 


covering Ireland” 





HONORABLE MENTION 


Nina Apams, Clarks, Neb.: “California 
and Oregon” 

Minerva VENICE Baker, Oil City, Pa.: 
“A Cruise on the Great Lakes” 

Emma R. Bass, Cincinnati, Ohio: “My 
Triple Vacation” 

Gertrupe Bevuincer, Gladwin, Mich.: 
“The Historic East by Air, Water, Land” 

Mae BetH Brett, Kansas City, Kan.: 
“To the People of the West!” 

Mary EvizaBeETH Burton, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
“St. Louis to Pittsburgh by Air” 

RoLanp P. Carr, New York, N.Y.: “To 
the North Cape” 

ANNA L. Cnuitps, Framingham, Mass.: 
“In the Land of the Sky” 

Ciyrrice Gatvin, Turlock, Cal.: “A Jaunt 
through Southern Eire” 
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“Fascinating Finland” 


Inez Barron Gee, Orlando, Fla.: “Cubs 
and the Omnibus Aliados” 

EDWARDINE SKINNER GILBERT, Hartsville, 
S.C.: “The Malinalco Valley of Mexico” 

Mary L. Griccs, Birmingham, Ala.: “My 
‘Indian Summer,’ in Alabama” 

RutH Harriet Hawn; Chatfield, Minn: 
“I Want to Go Back to Carlsbad” 

Grapys Horney, Colfax, Ill.: “Caravaning 
through the United States, We Studied 
Geography and History” 

Caro M. Howe, Oroville, Cal.: “A First 
“Tripper” Learns the Ropes” 

ELEANOR Huna«akr, Aurora, IIl.: “Oh! You 
Must Go to the Tropics” 

FLorENcE Marie Laprican, East Brain- 
tree, Mass.: “A Vagabond Cruise beneath 
the Southern Cross” 

Mary E. LamBert, Omaha, Neb.: “Rhodes 
and Egypt” 

ELLEN L. Ma.tette, Chicago, IIL: “Bon- 
jour! Cheerio! A Summer in France and 
the British Isles” 

Louise W. Mears, Milwaw’ ee, Wis.: “My 
*Farthest North’ at Churchill, Manitoba” 

Dotores Z. REDMAN, Sogamoso, Colombia: 
“Wayfaring in Colombia and Venezuela” 

Marcaret Hoy Scovet, Los Angeles, Cal.: 
“West Indies Passage” 

GeorcE A. SKINNER, Omaha, Neb.: “Mex- 
ico’s Tropical Charm” 

MarGarET BELLE SPANGLER, Carlisle, Pa.: 
“Madeira, a Flower Paradise” 

Maupre Marie WaLTEeMaTH, Fort Totten, 
N.D.: “Oahu, Isle of Paradise” 


























How would you like to pad- 
dle along the romantic Kona 
coast of Hawaii? 











Skirting the Mediterranean near Naples, Shakespeare’s Birthplace, at Stratford, 
Italy, is the Amalfi Drive. Jean W. Curren. _is inspiring to teachers. Blakely 








The streets of Buenos Aires are 
very modern in their appearance. 


The home of this large 
‘Rhodes flock of Australian 
“woollies” is Hawke’s 


<a) Beech FAR-DISTANT PLACES ATTRACT TEACHERS 
a UN SABBATICAL 
LEAVE 


lombia 
ezuela 


es, Cal.: 





» “Mex- 









sle, Pa.: 





Totten, . . 
The Place de l’Opera is a 
great center of Parisian 
activity. Elizabeth Repsher 






















Erskine Falls are 
Rio de Janeiro is famed at Lorne, near Mel- 
for its marvelous bay. bourne, Australia. 
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Letter trom Burma 


AILEEN VOIGHT 
Teacher, Lower Grades, Co-operative School, New York, N.Y. 


Prize Winner, 1938 Travel Contest 


M HERE begins the Road to Mandalay. A sluggish muddy river, 

a twenty miles’ creeping along that shallow channel called the 
Rangoon River. This yellow muck has been swept down the Irri- 
waddy from interior Burma. We are headed for Rangoon. 

Aboard our steamship, which left Calcutta two days ago, are one 
hundred or more deck passengers. We've watched them spread their 
mats and canopies on the forward deck, huddle together, talk, 
bargain, and modestly change their white dhotis and colorful saris. 
They wind and rewind their turbans, which tell from just what 
part of India they come. They eat rarely and very little. Perhaps 
better days are ahead in the verdant land of Burma where they will 
haul and hoist, load and carry—laborers’ tasks which the Burmese 
happily leave for imported workers to do. 

We begin to see, as our ship nears its destination, that life as the 
Burmese enjoy it must be very pleasant indeed. Gilded pagodas over- 
top the palms along the shore. Paddy boats with carved sterns pass 
us by. Soon a long river front bordering the town comes into view. 
Our five-ton steamer pulls alongside, aligned with other vessels from 
other ports. Ropes are tossed to the wharf. Barges crowd in on us. 
The gangway is lowered. Amid catcalls and commands the hatch 
is uncovered and the winches begin turning and scraping with an 
intensity of whinnying that drowns out all other sounds. Before the 
first bundle is hoisted from the hold our Indian natives have disap- 
peared behind the row of warehouses. There is enough activity 
aboard. The sun is high and scorching hot. It is well to enjoy 
tifin and an afternoon rest before disembarking in a strange 
oriental capital. 

As a tourist one can hardly escape the conspicuous and ancient 
structures which landmark the whole world. Bazaars, too, are difh- 
cult to pass by. Peddlers who go about (Continued on page 67) 





Roosevelt High School, 
Honolulu, offers fine 
educational advantages. 


American teachers 
watch a craftsman 
in the Kiyomizu- 
yaki ware factory 
in Kyoto, Japan. 


Night-blooming cere- 
us, a Hawaiian flower. 


Mt. Egmont rears 
a snowy head over 
Pukekura Park at 
New Plymouth, in 
New Zealand. 


¢ ! 9 ast and 
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In Manila, capital of the Philippine Islands, the Rizal Memorial 
Stadium is one of the conspicuous modern structures. Alfred T. Palmer 
















The gaily figured dress of the women gives 
color to this Samoan village group, with its 
interesting native types. 
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Below: The fluffy yellow blossoms 
of the wattle (acacia) are Austra- 
lia’s floral emblem. Right: Plumy 


coconut palms fringe the tropical 
beaches of the Fiji Islands. 
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A study in contrasting sun and shadow is this glimpse 
of the marketplace of Baguio, Philippines. Alfred T. Palmer 


Banzai, Nippon! 
GEORGE H. COWIE 


Principal, Hurden-Looker School, Hillside, New Jersey 


Prize Winner, 1938 Travel Contest 


@ A CERTAIN transatlantic steamship company says, in ef- 

fect, “You enter France when you cross the gangplank.” 
Perhaps that slogan was in the back of my mind when I selected 
a Japanese passenger liner to take me across what proved to be 
the far from peaceful Pacific. (I have to skip the trip from 
East Coast to West Coast and back, although that in itself 

shail was by no means the least interesting feature of the whole 
This picture of a »« experience.) 












a Japan indeed met me at the gangplank. The accommodations 
tic details. were adequate but not gaudy. You would never think that 


you'd wandered by mischance into the throne room at Versailles, 
as you might on some of the big transatlantic express boats. 
The food was good—Japanese or American. I stuck to the 
Japanese and liked it. When I got so I seldom spilled rice from 
the chopsticks I thought I was becoming quite a’ rice eater, but 
when I saw the third officer, hardly half my size, lay away five 
bowls of eels and rice I knew I was a rank amateur. Among 
other discoveries, I found that fillets of raw fish, dipped in soy 

sauce and horseradish, are as good as oysters. 
Pineapple growing is a Japanese table manners are fun. The more noise you make as 
major industry of the 4 : ‘ : 
Hawaiian Islands—con- , you literally inhale the food, the politer you are. Loud “shloops” 
ditions are ideal. show great gustatory appreciation. You can raise the bowl to 
your mouth and pour in the last fragments. Some of the sake 
cups have little whistles built into them so you can whistle while 
you drink. Sake (rice wine) must have been invented to foster 
d : the cause of prohibition. it tastes like warm citrate of magnesia. 
t iv a oa The main drawback to dining in true Japanese style is the dis- 
Petal wry: { position of the feet. Very few Westerners can curl their feet 
, | ° R ee under them and sit for a couple of hours eating gracefully from 

r} N 1 


tives 
h its 





‘ . 
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a table eighteen inches high. To attempt this makes you feel 
like a bull in a china shop and your assorted aches suggest 
twenty-four hours’ confinement in the stocks. 

Attempts at conversation provided humor and—sometimes 
—understanding. Some of the officers spoke excellent English; 
others understood it, but couldn’t speak it so well. I picked up 
about four Japanese words. It is not an (Continued on page 70) 


Sedan chairs, such 
a these in Hong 
, China, are 
common in the Far 
Alfred T. Palmer 
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Instructor Handbooks 


.. at only 35 Cents each to 
new or present subscribers 
to THE INSTRUCTOR * 


(Regular 


Price 50 Cents Each) 


* If you with to subscribe for THE INSTRUC- 
TOR now and at the same time order a selection 


of these books, 


Each book 96 


use the order form on page 7. 
pages, 7210 inches, bound 


in durable bristol board covers. 


SAFETY ACTIVITIES 


Al 





FOR ALL 
GRADES 


Safety on the street, on the 
D. und, and at home; safe- 
ty in playing with toys and in 
handling sharp instruments; 
safety in swimming, and fire 
prevention are all emphasized. 
Posters, seatwork, tests, and 
stories fill more than half the 
book. There are units of work 
to vitalize safety teaching; 
plays, songs, and recitations 
for safety programs. Each 











type of material is conveniently 
grouped in a section of its own. 


HANDWORK for All Grades 








Mabel Betsy Hill, popular writ- 
er and illustrator, has prepared 
this book, half of which pre- 
sents Handwork based on life 
in China, Japan, Sweden, 
France, Switzerland, and Peru. 
For each country: girl and boy 
dolls, typical scenes, creative 
designs. The second half in- 
cludes Circus Drawings to trace 
and cut from cardboard (12 
pages) and seasonal designs for 





*eret. 


place cards, friezes, cut-paper 





posters, etc. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE ¢rices 








Helps to develop a scientific at- 
titude in children, arouses their 
interest in surroundings, pro- 
vides experiences which will 
make them more observant. 
The lessons are presented in a 
clear, attractive manner, with 
suggested “Things to Do” and 
reference lists. The nine chap- 
ters, divided among the various 
grade groups, deal with plants, 
animals, heavens, “Some 





Everyday Science,” and 
“Science Hobbies.” 








SEATWORK *°GnAbes*” 





A variety of seatwork material 
for the first three grades, all 
contributed by teachers who 
have tested the lessons in their 
own classrooms and have 
proved them to be practical. 
An introductory chapter by 
Louise Geddings Carson ex- 
plains how to get best results 
from seatwork. Subjects repre- 
sented: reading, arithmetic, 
language, drawing, hygiene, 
character education, citizenship, 





music, geography, nature study. 





TESTS FOR INTERMEDIATE AND 


MTR CIO 


TESTS 


FOR INTERMEDIATE 
AND UPPER GRADES 








UPPER GRADES 


Six conveniently arranged 
groups of tests on: arithmetic ; 
elementary science; geography ; 
health, safety and character ed- 
ueation; history and civics; 
language and literature. In 
geography, there is material 
for each of the six continents. 

ch group contains one or 
two lesson sheets with illustra- 
tions and text addressed to the 
pupil. The tests were prepared 
by a score of well-known teach- 














ing specialists. 


ACTIVITIES for All Grades 


ACTIVITIES 


Embraces arithmetic, geogra- 
phy, history, language, reading, 
citizenship, elementary science, 
health. Every type of test is 
given, with answers, and there 
are stories (with questions), 
riddles, arithmetic problems 
and games. Eight seasonal 
blackboard decorations ; sixteen 
full-page correlating posters by 
Mabel Betsy Hill and Ralph 
Avery. (This book was origin- 
ally published as the 1933-34 








Onn nOeOne REE 


THE SOCIAL 
STUDIES 








Instructor Yearbook.) 


THE SOCIAL STUDIES Graces 


Ready-to-use classroom mate- 
rial for social studies—geog- 
raphy and history—in the form 
of stories, tests on the stories, 
supplementary tests (with 
keys), and lesson plans. 

text, by seven leaders in social- 
studies teaching, is arranged 
by grades. Included are lists 
of activities, teacher-and-pupil 
bibliographies, correlating sand- 
table designs. (Originally pub- 
lished as the 1934-35 Instructor 





Yearbook.) 





F.A. Owen Pui 
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blishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 





sprinkled with artificial snow, rep- 
resented an Eskimo village. Pieces of 
mica were used to look like ice float- 
ing on the stream. A little sledge 
was pulled by papier-maché Huskies. 

Our health posters showed that 
proper foods, rest, and fresh air and 
exercise are especially important 
during the winter months. 

The map corner was especially at- 
tractive to the children. Picture 
maps of the United States were made 


January Art Activities 
(Continued from page 27) 


of light-colored sateen. The outline 
was drawn with colored pencils. 
Pictures of the products, important 
buildings, industries, and pastimes 
were drawn on our maps in color. 
Strips of wood were then tacked to 
the top and bottom of the cloth, and 
cords were attached for hanging. 


ACTIVITIES 


1. Add to the poetry book “The 
First Snowfall,” by James Russell 





Lowell. [It is given in Require 
Poems, Seventh and Eighth Grade 
(Owen).] 

2. Imagine that you are a 
Eskimo child and keep a diary for , 
month telling of your daily life. 

3. Read aloud from The Eskimp 
Twins, by Lucy Fitch Perkin 
(Houghton Mifflin). 

4. Study the picture “Iceboung” 
by Metcalf [No. 60, Instructor Pic. 
ture Study Series}. 


Have You Tried Using Burlap? 


Burlap has the advantage over other 
coarsely woven materials of being 
able to stand a great deal of han- 
dling without mussing greatly. 

Various ways of decorating arti- 
cles made of burlap are illustrated. 
The large square table cover, made 
by a second-grade child, is green. It 
has fringed edges and a plaid pattern 
formed by drawing out threads at 
intervals. 

The rose-colored mat at upper 
right has fringed edges and a border 


make a sort of invisible line. If you 
haven’t already noticed this, look 
again on the way home from school. 
When the ground is bare in places, 
one often sees an interesting pattern 
made by the spots of bare ground 
and other parts covered with snow. 
See page 36, the lower right corner. 


A 


OLD YEAR (with harsh laugh)— 

You'll make them right! Well, that 
sounds fine! 

But hearken to these words of mine: 

Don’t attempt too much, my son! 

Or you may end with nothing done! 

FATHER TIME— 

That’s good advice! For centuries I 

Have watched the fleeting years go 
by! 

And one resolve, kept to the letter, 

Than many broken ones, is better! 

(New Year nods as though im- 
pressed by this; shakes hands with 

Old Year. Clock begins to strike. 

[This sound may be produced off 

stage with a small gong so as to 

occur at right moment.| At stroke 
of twelve, chimes of bells and re- 
newed hubbub of New Year’s crowd 
is heard off stage; subsiding as New 
Year steps back with hand to ear.) 
NEW YEAR— 

Hark! °Tis the chimes! Your reign 
is o'er! 

Good-by, Old Year! [I'll take the 
floor (quickly tearing the top 
leaf from the calendar, reveal- 
ing the first sheet of the New 
Year). 


(Continued from page 33) 


line of black yarn. The yarn was 
drawn into the weave of the cloth 
by tying it to one end of a thread of 
the burlap, and then pulling the 
other end of the thread until the 
yarn was in place. This mat was 
made in the third grade. 

The small natural-colored mat at 
lower left has a simple cross- and 
running-stitch pattern embroidered 
in orange and brown carpet warp. 
This was a bit more difficult, and 
was made in a higher grade. 





Drawing Winter Landscapes 


(Continued from page 36) 


Notice also that in the distance 
are smaller trees. The curved lines 
of the hills echo the curved lines of 
the trees, just as in music a theme is 
repeated at different times through- 
out a composition. The little lines 
surrounding the sun echo the lines 
indicating the smallest branches. 





The small mat shown at upper lef; 
was worked in colored yarn by a 
upper-grade girl. The objective wa 
to have a finished sampler which 
would be pleasing in color and 
stitching, and would express th 
worker’s personality. Its design wa 
evolved as the work progressed. 

Knitting bags, purses, and wall 
hangings, embroidered with yarn or 
appliquéd with felt, are also sug. 
gested as problems for seventh- and 
eighth-grade girls. 


Drawing landscapes of the coun- 
try with snow on the trees or on 
parts of the hills is difficult. That is 
why we have tried to help you to ge 
started. You will probably mak 
many original pictures showing bar 
trees of different shapes and many 
kinds of evergreen trees. 


Pageant for New Year's Eve 


(Continued from page 42) 


(Old Year slinks off stage, fol- 
lowed by his Pages.) 

PAGES OF OLD YEAR (following 
the Old Year) — 

Now, Old Year, your reign at last 
Is ended; and into the past 

We will sadly follow thee 

Into dark obscurity! 

(As they disappear, a bright 
light glows at other side of stage. 
The Pages of New Year dance in 
joyously, and make low obeisance to 
New Year.) 

PAGES OF NEW YEAR— 

All hail, New Year! We bow to 
you, 

To whom our deference is due! 

We'll serve you truly, one and all; 

Winter, summer, spring, and fall! 

NEW YEAR— 
Thanks, Pages dear! Now let’s away 
To celebrate this festal day! 

PAGES OF NEW YEAR— 
Yes, we'll gaily frisk along 
With many a merry dance and song. 
(They bring a rope of roses from 
behind the calendar.) 

NEW YEAR— 

Just a moment, Pages dear! 
One farewell word I would say here! 


(Turns to Father Time, who bis 

been shaking his head as though 

displeased with all this gaiety.) 

Good-by, old Father Time! Don't 
sigh! 

I'll see you later, by and by! 
FATHER TIME— 
Nay, nay, my son! 

you! 

And where you go, I shall go, too! 
NEW YEAR (a trifle dashed)— 
Oh, well! All right! If that’s the 

case, 

Just watch me set a lively pace! 
(He beckons to Pages as he dance 
off stage. They follow him, bearins 
the rope of roses, and singing to th 
tune of the chorus of “Good Nigh 
Ladies.” ) 

Hail the merry New Year, gay! 

New Year gay! New Year gay! 
Let us sing upon our way! 

Happy New Year! 

(As they disappear, Father Tim 
limps after them, carrying his scythe 
across his shoulder. Chimes 
out clearly.) 


EpitortaL Note: “Good Night, 
dies” is found in The Golden Book # 
Favorite Songs, published by 3 
McCreary Company, Chicago, Ill. 


Pll stay with 
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A Health Test 


(Continued from page 20) 


Key 
ak. es he a 7. F 
2,.F 4 F & F 
II. 1. dentine 4. veins 
2. glucose 5. dermis 
3. bile 
fll. 1. caffeine 3. aorta 
2. cells 4. nicotine 


Fundamental History Facts 


(Continued from page 21) 


Kry 
| 





. fourteenth 
. Crusades 
. Portuguese 

Cabot 

. Magellan 

. Quebec 

. Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
. Virginia House of Burgesses | 
c a 3. 2 ‘.g | 
e 4d 
. France 

. Samuel Adams 

. Tories 

. July 4, 1776 

. Northwest Territory 
Washington 
. John Jay 
Vermont 
James Monroe 
a B&F SF 
~s & FT 6 F 


6. f 
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Tests for “A Unit 
on Iron” 


(Continued from page 21) 
Key 
iron 6. furnaces 
cage 7. coke 
. crusher 8. mines 
. boats 9. iron-ore rock 
air 10. water 
. Oranges 4. tiger 
lake 5. moon 

. horse 6. pony 
IV, smoke 4. safety 
. goggles 5. shoes 
. safety belt 6. head 
V. 1. cage 3. shaft house 


2. main drift 4. shaft 


wen wwe we SS SY Ne 
° . e . © 


The Law of Clean Play 


(Continued from page 9) 





© THE prominence given to mak- | 

ing good resolutions for the New 
Year offers an immediate use for this 
and the four preceding posters of 
this series, especially if they are dis- 
played attractively on the bulletin 
board. The general theme of the 
posters relates to outstanding char- 
acter traits of both a personal and 
a social nature, which are desirable 
for a child to develop. The material 
Is selected from a $5000 prize Chil- 
dren’s Code written by William J. 
Hutchins, president of Berea College. 
Similar posters appeared in Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans from 
January to December 1920. 
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Who Will Pay the 





Doctor, 


the Nurse, and the Board Bill, 
When You are Sick or Injured? 


This is the question you must decide, and you are deciding right now—whether you will 
continue to carry the risk of financial loss and embarrassment in time of need, or whether you 
will let the T.C.U. assume the risk and share the burden when the loss comes. 


Bad Luck Hits 1 out of 5 
Teachers Every Year 


It is an actual fact, proven by the records, that every year 
one out of five teachers suffers enforced idleness through 
Sickness, Accident, or Quarantine. 

That is the chance you must take. There is no way you 
can avoid that risk—the chance of being one in five. 


YOU may be that unlucky fifth teacher this year. Why 


take the risk of being compelled to use up your savings, or 
to run into debt, to carry you through a period of enforced 
idleness, when the T.C.U. stands ready to help bear that 
burden? 


What the T.C.U. Will Do for You 


The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a national 
organization of teachers for teachers. For the small 
cost of less than a nickel a day, it will assure you an in- 
come of at least $50.00 a month when you are sick or 
quarantined, or when you are accidentally injured. Ili 
will also pay you Operation and Hospital Benefits. 


Every teacher owes it to herself or himself to become 
a member of the T.C.U. and share in its benefits. 


1899 


Send Your Name---No Obligation 


T.C.U. protection is for teachers and is low in cost. It is yours if 
you want it, but it can do nothing for you—when the time of need 
comes—unless you accept now! 

Just fill out and mail the coupon. We shall then mail you full par- 
ticulars of how we protect teachers. Please do it today. 


No agent will call. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
895 T.C.U. Building 


Lincoln, Nebraska 





Fast Air Mail 


T.C.U. believes that help given quickly 
is doubly valuable 


Ink was Scarcely Dry 


“Though I placed two claims with the T.0.U. this sum 

mer, they paid both with such promptnesgs that the ink on 

the paper " scarcély dty before the checks were in ty 

possession, pat’s what | call effi¢iehey, co-opefation and 

interest ; be ag me to the 8.0.8. of_a teacher in distress.” 
Mildred H. Mansur, Huntington Park, Cal. 


What a Feeling of Comfort 

“Once more I want to thank T.0.U. for its prompt settle 
ment of my Claim, fot illness in January. Vithin a few 
days of presenting my d¢laim, | received your reply and 
check by @le Mall! It is a great satisfaction to have been 
able to keep my policy with you through these last yeats, 
and I hope I shall dontinue with your splendid company 
for many years to come. Especially in time of ilinega, 
T.C.U. protection brings a feeling of comfort which m 
creases with the passage of years.’’"-—Mre. Marion 
Childs, Greenfield, Mass. 


Paid in Full 
“While on playground duty I fractured and dislocated the 
little finger of my right hand. The doetor’s bill was 
twelve dollars and it would have had to be paid out of my 
last month’s check. However, T.C U. came flying to my 
rescue by air mail. They paid the bill in fall,”’-—Esther 
Ewald, Arcola, Hii. 


Full Speed to Meet Your Need 
“It surely is comforting to know that a T.0.U. Gheck js 
coming ‘full speed to meet your heed’ when tng amidy 
physician Gate ‘to the oo for fou,’ "= fs. ‘ 
Augusta Dove, Fort Smith, Ark. 


_ _ _ _ FREE INFORMATION COUPON _ 


To the T.C.U., 895 T.C.U. Building, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 
I am interested in knowing more about T.C.U. Pro- 
the 


tective Benefits, Send me, without obligation, 
whole story. 


Name 





Address __. 
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CASH 
or On Easy Terms 
SEND NO MONEY—10 DAY TRIAL 


100% whl. value ever offered—the lect family pauiiom 
100 it. Latest serqaanling os 
> = on bleher Br y te distinctive fea many 
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START 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
5 / Dept. F230, Rochester,N.Y. 
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Heckerman’s European Tours 
Summer 1939 


Offers tremendous value in three personally con- 
ducted European Tours. England, Scandinavia 
and al! those history making countries of Central 
Europe. vider on request. 
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KNITTING YARNS 


FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


Send for 600 Free Samples “9:27 


CLIVEDEN YARN CO., Dept. A-5S, 711 Arch St.,PHILA.,PA 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Doll,” and “To Baby-Land,” in 
First Year Music, by Hollis Dann 
(American Book Co.); and “My 
Doll’s Lullaby,” “Sleep, Baby, 
Sleep,” “Swing, Cradle, Swing,” 
“A Tea Party,” and “Toyland,” 
in Songs of Childhood, by T. P. 
Giddings and others (Ginn). 
E. Arithmetic. 
1. The children read numbers 
when finding and telling pages 
on which stories of dolls were 
found. 
2. They 
lems. 
3. The boys found the need of 
using rulers in making the doll 
bed. 
4. The girls used tape measures 
in getting right lengths for 
sheets. 


made original prob- 


party, and so be able to depict his 
scenes more realistically and with the 
humor which was characteristic of 
the people. 

His pictures are not always with- 
out a strain of coarseness. All his 
pictures are not of gay hours either, 
for he lived at a time that was one 
of the darkest periods in Dutch his- 
tory. The edicts of Charles V and 
of Philip II left Antwerp knowing 
the full meaning of the Spanish per- 
secutions and the revolt of the 
Netherlands. In many of Brueghel’s 
paintings, disguised under biblical 
titles, we find very frank records of 
these horrible days. 


couldn’t get his paw into the open- 
ing. But my heart beat pretty fast. 
‘Ha-ha!’ said the cat. I could just 
hear his voice echoing through that 
vase. ‘In the vase—think of that! 
What a wise little mouse!” He gave 
one push with his paw, and the vase 
went—bang—down to the floor!” 

“Oh, Eechi!” exclaimed Aunt 
Dess. 

“It was quite a jump, Aunty Dess, 
but only the neck of the vase broke. 
I was stunned. I just stayed in the 
lower part of that vase, trembling. 
I simply couldn’t move. 


h 


ANNOUNCER—Many poets have 
discovered the magic in words. 
One of them is Emily Dickinson. 


Paul will repeat one of her poems. 
(Paul repeats Emily Dickinson's 
“I Never Saw a Moor.”’) 
CHARLES—Christina Rossetti has 
written this one. (Recites “Who 
Has Seen the Wind?” or “Boats Sail 
on the Rivers.”) 


A Schoolroom Doll 


(Continued from page 13) 


§. They acquired the sense of 
proportion in making doll caps 
and aprons. 

F. Art. 
1. The children drew Betty 
Belle, her chair, table, and bed. 
2. They made patterns for the 
aprons. Each child chose his 
own colors, and worked out an 
original design for his cap and 
apron. 

G. Spelling. 
1. Words were selected from 
the activity that are also found 
in the course of study. 
2. The new words that were 
needed to write the invitations 
to the parties were taught. 
3. The habit of writing a word 
only when sure of its correct 
spelling was formed. 





“Winter” — Pieter Brueghel 


(Continued from page 17) 


As he grew older, he was more 
careful. Reginald Wilenski, in his 
book Introduction to Dutch Art, 
tells us that before Brueghel’s death 
he destroyed some of his paintings 
that were in denunciation of the 
times, lest his family suffer. 

In much modern art, there is a 
similarity in style and subject mat- 
ter to Brueghel’s works. There is a 
universal quality to his painting 
because of his unusual interest in 
people and in the things they did. 
Though his subjects are not always 
the most uplifting, still his compo- 
sitions and technique have made 
them extremely important. He 





The Blue Vase 


(Continued from page 19) 


“Then the man jumped up. He 
made a light and he said in a cross 
voice, “There, Trex, you've broken 
my vase! Aren’t you ashamed!’ 

“*There’s a mouse in it!’ said the 
white cat. 

“But the man didn’t understand. 
He caught up the two pieces of the 
vase, jerked open the door, and gave 
the pieces a toss toward the water.” 

“And you were in one of them, 
Eechi!” Madame Mouse cried. 

“The minute the man picked up 
the pieces,” Eechi said, “my head 
began to work. It worked hard and 








H. Writing. 

1. The pupils wrote invitation, 
to the dolls, inviting them 
sie tea party. 

2. They wrote words selectej 
from the activity. 
3. They wrote a book aboy 
Betty Belle. Each child cop. 
tributed to it. 

IV. Outcomes. 

It would be difficult to estima, 
accurately what this rich experienc, 
contributed to the lives of the chil. 
dren. They had a fine spirit of ¢o. 
operation. Unselfishness developed 
through sharing work. The habits of 
neatness and of cleanliness wer 
strengthened. They developed initia. 
tive, responsibility, trustworthines, 
courtesy, obedience, punctuality, and 
kindness. 


lived at a time when pageants pro- 
claimed the might and right of 
monarchs. The artist was a neces 
sary part of these sumptuous affairs, 
and Brueghel has recorded much of 
the history of the times in his de. 
signs and paintings. 

Of his works, the following ar 
very well known: “The Peasant 
Wedding” and “Autumn,” State 
Gallery, Vienna; “Summer, the Hir- 
vest,” Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York; “Massacre of the Inno- 
cents’; “John the Baptist Preaching 
in the Wilderness,” Dresden Gallery; 
and “The Country Fair” [Tw 
INsTRUCTOR, June 1933, Plate IV]. 


quickly, Mother. | knew that if | 
reached the water in that piece of 
blue glass I'd go down to the bottom, 
and probably stay there. So just # 
the man threw the pieces toward the 
water, I jumped. 

“T landed on the branch of a tre 
that was hanging over the water. 
The wind whirled the branch this 
way and that way, but I hung on 
Pretty soon I was safe on the ground. 
I ran up to the window sill of the 
little house, and I said, “Whoever 
heard of a mouse getting away from 
a cat!’ Then I laughed.” 


Good-English Radio Program 


(Continued from page 39) 


yrim—Robert Louis Stevenson has 
written this poem. 

(Class recites a poem in concert.) 

ANNOUNCER—We will now sing 
a song, named “Sweet and Low.” 

(Class sings “Sweet and Low.”) 

ANNOUNCER—We will close our 
program by singing a poem that has 
been set to music. (Class sings 
“America the Beautiful.” ) 


EpiTroriaL Note: The songs, “Lo 
don Bridge,” “Sweet and Low,” and 
“America the Beautiful,” are found ® 
The Everyday Song Book (The Cable 
Co., Chicago, IIl.). The poem, 4 
Never Saw a Moor,” by Emil} 
Dickinson, is found in Silver Pennies 
compiled by Blanche Jennings Thomps? 
(The Macmillan Co., New York). The 
“Who Has Seen the Wind” 


two poems, bs 
and “Boats Sail on the Rivers,” 
Christina Rossetti, are in Require 


Poems, First and Second Grades yt 
Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.1- 
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Problems in Geography 


(Continued from page 20) 


Key 


Answers are not given to all the 
questions, since some are definitely 
deductions to be made from the 
pupils’ own reading. Answers, how- 
ever, are given to all questions in- 
volving simply a statement of fact. 


SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES 


A. 1, Canada—about 50 to 70 de- 
grees 
Most of Norway and Sweden 
—about 60 to 70 degrees; 
Denmark about 55 to 60 de- 
grees 

2. the Gulf Stream 

3. west 

2. Holland, England, Germany 

2. Norway 

3. North Sea 

4. cod, herring, mackerel 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

3 


P - 


. lumber and lumber products 
. lumber, wood pulp, matches 
. electricity 

. iron, copper, nickel, silver 

. grain, potatoes, sugar beets 

. dairy products 


F. 3. Greenland 
4. independent 
same king 
6. Norway: a little larger in area 
than New Mexico; somewhat 
larger in population than Ten- 

nessee 

Sweden: a little larger in area 
than California; smaller in 
population than Ohio 
Denmark: about the size of 
New Jersey and New Hamp- 
shire combined; a little small- 
er in population than Missouri 


but has 


state, 


SWITZERLAND 


. Alps: 12,000 to 16,000 feet 
Rocky Mountains: 10,000 to 
20,000 feet 

. chocolate products, 
embroideries 

3. grain 

4. about one third as large as 
New York; population about 
the same as that of New 
Jersey 

6. cream, cheese 

7. French, German, Italian 


ribbons, 


Peter Rabbit—A Paper-Bag Puppet Play 


(Continued from page 39) 


THE ACTION 


1. Mother Rabbit 
hutch. 

2. Peter and Jack enter. 

3. Mother Rabbit shakes head and 
admonishes them. 

4. Peter and Jack go off in the 
direction of the cornfield and then 
return. 

§. Peter and Jack shake heads at 
each other and go in direction of 


cornfield. 


enters near 


6. MacGregor appears with his 
gun beside the stack. 

7. Sound effect—strike a ruler 
against the desk. 

8. Peter and Jack jump and move 
quickly toward home, shivering. 

9. Mother Rabbit turns to them 
as they stop shivering. 

10. All sing the chorus of “Home, 
Sweet Home.” 


EDITORIAL NOTE: “Home, Sweet 
Home” is found in The Golden Book 
of Favorite Songs, published by Hall 
& McCreary Company, Chicago, IIl. 





Seeing Ourselves as Our Pupils See Us 


(Continued from page 10) 


Teachers may well heed the fol- 
lowing criticisms, which show a 
sensitiveness many teachers fail to 
credit children with. 

Things I wish my teacher wouldn’t 


1, Punish us all or make us all 
forfeit some privilege when only 
one or two persons are to blame. 

2. Holler at us. 

3, Get mad and yell at us. 

4. Be so bossy. 

5. Have favorites. 

6. Make us feel silly when we say 
something wrong, and remind us of 
it later, 


7. Jump on us when we make a 
mistake. 

8. Take it out on all of us when 
one person does something wrong. 

9. Be moody—some days we get 
away with anything; others, every- 
thing’s wrong. Watch your step! 
10. Take sides, 
Ps I wish my teacher would 


1. Explain our lessons and give us 
a chance to ask questions. 


2. Talk clearly. 
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3. Smile. 

4. Answer sensible questions with- 
out getting mad. 

5. Have something interesting for 
us to do or work on when our regu- 
lar work is done. 

6. Take into consideration why a 
thing was done before judging. 

The children’s comments show 
definitely their love of fair play. 
They present an almost pathetic plea 
for a sense of humor on the part of 
their teachers. Can it be that 
teachers are failing to realize the 
value of, and to cultivate, that rare 
trait which puts the spice into life 
and mercifully saves many otherwise 
tragic schoolroom situations? Chil- 
dren evidently feel that this is so. 

It is apparent that pupils appreci- 
ate the teacher who has standards, 
and holds her class up to them. They 
respect the teacher who controls her 
class, even though at times they try 
their best to prevent her doing so. 
This is often a difficult point for 
new teachers to grasp. Children 
respond to orderliness, system, and 
neatness, 
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GET THIS 
COLORFUL MAP 
AND ABSORBING WORK PROJECTS 


Use the Convenient Coupon * 


Fascinating, as well as informative, is the big 4-color DOLE picture map of 
the Hawaiian Islands. Exotic flowers and tropical fish border the map, which 
shows Island scenes, people and animals, and historical events. 


A group of stimulating work projects, planned and executed by an edu- 
cator, go with the map. Authentic and comprehensive, the projects are 
complete in themselves, needing no research. Each set includes a study out- 
line for you, and one for your pupils. The outlines and map are approved by 
educational authorities. 


You may have one or more of the following work projects with the DOLE 
Map for only 10 cents. 


Set No. 1—Fourth Grade—general subject matter. 
Set No. 2—Fifth Grade—Island geography. 

Set No. 3—Sixth Grade—Islands in American history. 
Set No. 4—Seventh Grade—advanced geography. 


Set No. 5—Junior High-—Islands in world history. 


Fill out this convenient coupon and mail it, with ten cents to cover mail- 
ing cost, for your copies of the DOLE Map and work projects. 


% With This Coupon You Can Get Map and Projects Quickly. 


Hawaiian Pineapple Company, Ltd., 
San Francisco, California 
Please send me the Dole Map and the following work projects: 
(Check chose you wish sent you. ) 

Beth Bocetccvebesieenses 
tt error rrr T Be Mi.ccncnnncconadcoon 
Enclosed is ten cents. 


Name 
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Slides on Your 
WITH your quickly 
TYPEWRITTEN t... LF 
MESSAGES esamples 
SO RADIO-MATS $1.50 RADI MAT Sube 
White, Amber or Green. ~~ . 
EA Accept no substitute. or tad 
New York, N.Y 








WANT A 
1939 GOVERNMENT JOB? 


Start $1,260 to $2,100 a Year 


Teachers have a big advantage because of their 
training and education. Big pay, short hours, 
and pleasant work. Write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. F229, Rochester, N. Y., 
for free list of positions for teachers and fuli 
particulars telling you how to qualify for them. 


N. Y. WORLD'S FAIR FOLDER 


FREE s\icws'rtiew york Ci. 


fortwo Dw HOTEL EMPIRE 


Broadway at 63rd St.,NEW YORK, N.Y. 


























For Your January and 
February Programs 


Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday 


By Grace B. Faxon. Makes it easy 
to prepare a program for Lincoln's 
Birthday in any school. The con- 
tents include: Recitations for Pri- 
mary Pupils; Recitations for Older 
Pupils ; Acrostics ; Verses for Famil- 
iar Tunes ; Quotations about Lincoln ; 
Anecdotes of Lincoln; Lincoln Epi- 
grams; Dialogues and Plays; Sug- 
gestive Programs. Abundant mate- 
rial for every grade. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays for Washington’s Birthday 


By Grace B. Faxon. Teachers will 
find this book a splendid source of 
material from which to choose for a 
Washington program. Contents in- 
clude: Recitations for younger and 
older pupils, acrostics, verses for fa- 
miliar tunes, quotations from Wash- 
ington and about Washington, drills, 
dances, dialogues, plays. Many of 
the plays and dialogues can use an 
entire roomful of pipils. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 








Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools 
—_ a. | , > B. Faxon. An invaluable 

= or popular programs. Pro- 
SIRS vides a part for every child—the 

=——1| timid, the lively, the natural actor, 
or the ungifted. Most of the selec- 
tions are intensely humorous; some 
are serious, but with happily chosen 
themes that are sure to please. 
There are 27 selections in all, rang- 
ing from three minute dialogues to 
thirty minute plays. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils 


By Grace B. Faxon. The first part 
is devoted to a collection of pieces 
to speak. The second part contains 
18 dialogues and plays for the little 
people, besides the pageant of “The 
Pied Piper” which is suited to any 
general program. Some of the plays 
“act” fifteen minutes and in them 
the children represent flowers, dolls, 
Mother Goose and fairy tale char- 
acters, and so forth. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays for Special Days 


By Grace B. Faxon. A splendid se 
lection of material for New Year's 
Day, Valentine Day, Longfellow’s 
Birthday, Easter, Arbor Day, Bird 
Day, May Day, Mother's Day and 
| Peace Day. The material consists of 
quotations, recitations, verses for 
familiar tunes, music, drills, dances, 
dialo ves, and plays. Also diagrams 
for winding the Maypole and for 
dances around it. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Plays for School Days 


By Florence R. Signor. A collec- 
tion of twenty-one short 2 adapt- 
ed for intermediate and grammar 
grades. They are not selected for 
any particular occasion or season, 
but are so varied in character, in 
length, and adaptability that they 
offer something for use at any time. 
Contents include: patriotic plays, 
holiday plays, inspirational plays, 
dramatizations, etc. 40 cents, postpaid. 


SPECIAL Any ee Aye pen $100 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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F. Iron ore. 
1. Location of greatest deposits 
in the United States. 
a) Lake Superior area. 
6) Pennsylvania. 
c) Virginia. 
d) New Jersey. 
2. Kinds of deposits. 
4) Open pits have ore near 
the surface. Ore is lifted out 
by steam shovels. 
6) Underground mines. A 
great deal of labor is neces- 
sary to obtain ore from mines. 
G. Mining iron ore in Lake Supe- 
rior region. 
1. Mine buildings. The location 
and work done in each. 
a) Shaft house. 
b) Engine house. 
c) The dry. 
d) Tin shop. 
e) Warehouse. 
f) Powder house. 
g) Boilerhouse. 
bh) Office. 
2. Workers; work done by each. 
a) Superintendent. 
6) General manager. 
c) Engineers. 
d) Surface bosses. 
) Office workers. 
f) Captain. 
g) Shopworkers. 
h) Track workers. 
i) Drillers. 
j) Blasters. 
k) Chemists. 
1) Mechanics. 
m) Electricians. 
3. Safety equipment. Use and 
necessity of each kind of equip- 
ment to make provision for both 
health and safety. 
a) Respirators (muzzles). 
b) Leather, rubber, and cloth 
gloves. 
c) Hard-toed boots. 
d) Helmets. 
e) Glass and screen goggles. 
f) Safety belts. 
g) Carbide lamps. 
4) Raincoats. 
i) Pumps. 
j) Ladders. 
4. Ways of sinking a shaft. 
a) Blasting. 
(1) By fuse. 
(2) By electricity. 
6) Drilling. 
(1) Diamond hand drills. 
(2) Drills which are oper- 
ated by compressed air. 
c) Digging the ore. 
(1) Picks. 
(2) Shovels. 
(3) Scrapers. 
§. Preparing ore for shipping. 
a) Grizzly. 
6) Crusher. 
c) Hopper. 
6. Transportation of ore. 
a) Underground. 
(1) Skips. 
(2) Electric train. 
b) Surface. 
(1) Landing cars. 
(2) Trucks. 
(3) Freight trains. 
(4) Ore boats. 
7. Means of communication. 
a) Underground. 
(1) Bell signals. 
(2) Telephones. 


A Unit on Iron 


(Continued from page 15) 


b) Surface. 
(1) Phones. 
(2) Mailboxes. 
(3) Whistles. 
8. Our exhibits. 
a) On table. 
(1) Blasting wire. 
(2) Mining magazines. 
(3) Mining journals. 
(4) Many kinds of rocks. 
(5) Samples of ore. 
(6) Goggles, helmets, res- 
pirators. 
5) On paper covering back 
of the room. 
(1) Mining posters. 
(2) Mining pictures. 
(3) Compositions on each 
subject. 
(4) Seatwork. 
(5) Individual booklets on 
mining. 

H. Process of smelting ore. 

1. Blast furnaces. 
a) Description. 
b) How operated. 

2. Kinds of iron. 

a) Pig iron. 
b) Wrought iron. 
c) Cast iron. 

I. Process of manufacturing steel. 
1. The story about Benjamin 
Huntsman’s secret way of mak- 
ing steel. 

2. Bessemer converter. 

3. Open-hearth process. 

4. Simple story of rolling mills. 

IV. Activities. 

A. Reading. 

1. Looking up information in 

library books. 

2. Reading poems to the class. 

3. Reporting assigned topics to 

the class. 


4. Reviewing work by means of’ 


a question box. 

§. Telling any interesting items 

read in magazines and journals. 

6. Reading stories written at 

home. 

B. Language. 

1. Expressing opinions in oral 

and written composition. 

2. Giving radio programs per- 

taining to mining topics or 

mining news of the day. 

3. Making imaginary trips un- 

derground. 

4. Memorizing poems related to 

mining. 

§. Writing a miner’s diary. 

6. Writing reports on home dis- 

cussions relating to iron. 

7. Making a list of iron or steel 

manufactures seen in the home 

or school. 

8. Making a class mining book. 

9. Making up imaginary con- 

versations in the office, under- 

ground, the warehouse, etc. 

10. Writing invitations to the 

teachers to see the exhibit and 

hear the program. 
C. Science. 

1, Learning simple facts of 

early history. 

a) Stone Age. 
5) Bronze Age. 
c) Iron Age. 

2. Trying simple experiments. 
a) Dissolving salt, evaporat- 
ing the water, noting the 
deposit. 


b) Melting iron-ore rock. 


3. Studying about rock form. 
tion. 
4. Studying the rock exhibij:, 
displayed on the table. 
a) Examining rocks change 
by heat or pressure, as granite 
or slate. 
b) Examining rocks made by 
action of fire, as granite, 

c) Examining rocks made by 
water deposit, as iron ore, 
§. Listing the precious metak 

as gold, silver, platinum. 
6. Listing the base metals, x 
copper, tin, lead, iron. 
7. Listing the precious stone, 
as diamonds, rubies, sapphire, 
emeralds. 
8. Learning the names of on 
tube samples mined here. 

a4) Montreal B and A. 

6) Hamilton. 

c) Ontario. 

d) Ottawa. 

e) Quebec. 


D. Spelling words. 


. In rhymes. 

In riddles. 

In the play. 

topics. 

In seatwork exercises. 
. For a spelling match. 


Awthvn = 
oe 
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. Writing. 


Creating an interest in better 
aie by displaying the bes- 
looking papers. 

2. Striving to reach perfection 
in the formation of letters in al 
written work. 


. Arithmetic. 


1. Figuring out time cards. 

2. Buying supplies for the mine 
3. Figuring out the number of 
tons of ore mined in a day. 

4. Figuring out the trips mak 
each day by the cage, landing 
car, etc. 

§. Figuring out the hours each 
child’s father works. 

6. Formulating price lists. 

7. Measuring space for display. 


G. Art. 


1. Studying large photographs 
of mining operations. 

2. Studying safety posters. 

3. Thinking of some artick 
made of iron or steel and making 
a picture of it. 

4. Making diagrams of blas 
furnaces, etc. 

§. Making pictures showing pre 
cesses in manufacture of iron 
and steel. 
6. Making original paintings of 
workmen in mine. 

7. Making pictures of some pv- 
pils in class wearing different 
safety devices. 

8. Making safety pictures. 

9. Painting a frieze. 

10. Making pictures for individ- 
ual mining booklets. 

11. Designing the covers fa 
mining booklets. 


H. Music. 


1. Listening to several phone 
graph records of mining songs 
2. Composing a song for 
play (to the tune of “Old Folks 
at Home”). 

5. Looking up mining songs i 
music books. 

4. Acting out the songs learned. 

(Continued on page 67) 
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A Unit 


on Iron 


(Continued from page 66) 


|. Safety first. 
1. Collecting, studying, and ar- 
ranging safety pictures related 
to mining. 
2. Composing safety rhymes. 
3. Discussing and listing safety 
rules for children. 
4. Illustrating safety rules for 
miners. 
§. Illustrating safety rules for 
children. 
y, Outcomes. 
A. Every pupil participated in 
carrying out the activity. 
B. The study of iron ore was made 
a vital educational experience. 
C. Every pupil gained an under- 
standing of how the use of iron 
has helped civilization. 
Vi. Culminating activities. 
A. Made a large mining book for 
the library. 
B. Gave an exhibit and program 
for a large group of teachers. 


C. Gave an original play, “A Day 
in a Mining Town,” for the other 
grades. 
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Letter from Burma 


(Continued from page 60) 


ofering local trinkets will single out 
Americans anywhere. This day our 
qisance was to be neither guides 
nor merchants, but ‘coolies. We had 
decided on a haphazard walk, turn- 
ing up any street that came along, 
ind, taking the way tourists never 
go, we were rudely followed by a 
dozen jinrikishas. One's first op- 
portunity to try a Chinese ricksha is 
asteep temptation, and had the popu- 
lee of Rangoon appeared less color- 
ful we would immediately have suc- 
cumbed to the loudest coolie. 

But smiling, brightly-robed, and 
clan people are much too inviting. 
We were among whole families of 
Chinese in freshly dressed pajamas, 
plump little babies in flower hues, 
and old men in glistening black and 
sovepipe hats. More serious men 
were reading latest bulletins from 
China, tacked upon tree trunks. 
Others in wide conical straw hats 
carried baskets slung from a bam- 





boo across their shoulders. Nodding 
women extended us more cordiality 
than curiosity. Most of their bright 
licquer shutters were open and we 
entered a nursery made tranquil by 
seeping babies. 

Is it possible that Rangoon is a 
Chinese city? We had followed 
China Street into a spacious district 
of college, hospital, and convent 
where few people were around. We 
returned to Dalhousie and found 
gharries, rickshas, taxis, and bullock 
carts milling about. Here, too, were 
the Burmese amid all the pleasures of 
business and businesses of pleasure. 

We had arrived during populous 
but leisurely trading hours. Women 
sat on their heels, puffing at cheroots, 
ind none the less attractive—in short 
jackets of fine white linen, flowers to 
one side of their coil of black hair 

use they were running shops. 
men, distinguished by their 

orange guang-buang or kerchief, 
ed betel nut. Their lungi of 
cotton or silk—a wrap-around skirt 
deftly folded and twisted at the 
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waist—is wonderfully practical and 
attractive for a hot country. 

Great stalls of brightly checkered 
cloth material line the _ street. 
Tobacco shops furnish mammoth 
cigars or cheroots, and at every 
street corner a community lighter is 
provided in the form of a hemp rope, 
slow burning. There are stagger- 
ing supplies of grass slippers, trans- 
parent linen parasols, hair ornaments, 
and feminine curiosities. Most con- 
spicuous is food, tropical food, in- 
cluding such fruits as mangoes, 
plantains, papaya and pineapple; also 
dried fish. Along the entire curb 
harbor restaurant shanties. Un- 
known niceties burble in pans and 
kettles. Those who come for supper 
hop up on the wooden benches and 
squat there before a ready rice bowl 
and within easy reach of the table 
delicacies. 

The satisfaction of seeing people 
eat, the amusement of noting a 
kindly old lady behind her long 
cheroot, the zest of finding a grace- 
ful people energetically conducting 
affairs on their own busy street— 
these are sympathies awakened when 
one is away from home. 

One readily observed the liking of 
the Burmese for sports and their 
leaning toward sensational motion 
pictures. It is their practice to give 
charity daily to the priests, to delight 
in nightly buffoon theatricals in the 
park, to rest for hours at the gilded 
pagodas, aspiring toward Nirvana, to 
spend easily and generously, to dress 
just as brilliantly as they can afford, 
and to let affairs of business be han- 
dled by the more alert if gentler sex. 

Consider the wild-growing rice 
fields and teak forests, mineral and 
gem deposits, jungle elephants for 
heavy labor, and the British in au- 
thority over economical engineering. 
The combination of Buddhist phil- 
osophy and natural verdancy express- 
ly makes for the happiest people in 
the world. They have a rainy season, 
but never a rainy day. 
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FRANCE 


for a SABBATICAL rich in 
Leisure and Learning 


Lined with books and storied quaies the Seine is a river of light—serene, 
untroubled, unceasing—symbol of France’s age-old wisdom which cheers, 
leads and guides the scholar...stroll down to the Latin Quarter and choose 
between the beckoning cafe gaieties of the Deux Magots, the Rotonde, the 
Dome...wander over the French countryside, meet the peasant upon his 
native soil, fishing in Brittany, tilling the slopes of Champagne, philosophiz- 
ing, singing and husbanding contentment wherever you find him * Visit the 
French centers of learning, centuries-old, steeped in tradition...the Sorbonne, 
dating back to the time of Abélard; the Collége de France, famed for research; 
the Bibliothéque Nationale, in whose corridors you’ll meet other great scholars 
of the day—your colleagues. Major in that essentially French subject, the joy 
of living; minor in your hobbies and dreams. Take credits in art at the Louvre, 
Musée de Cluny, Luxembourg; even a brief stay in Carcassonne, Arles, 
Orange will merit you a diploma in romance and history; matriculate in 
mystery across the Mediterranean in Algiers, Tunisia, Morocco; and sail home 
with your degree in pleasure, cum laude! 


0° REDUCTION IN RAIL FARE 
4 0 and FAVORABLE EXCHANGE 


A Sabbatical year in France offers you more than world-famous Universities, 
art treasures, the past and present of a cultured nation...it promises you a 
new perspective as well! Renew your acquaintance with the old France, meet 
the new, and return to your post mentally refreshed, spiritually enriched, 
equipped for a brilliant future of achievement. 





Your local travel agent has informative literature ...or write to 


French Government Tourist Bureau 
610 FIFTH AVENUE « NEW YORK 
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EXCELSIOR LITERATURE SERIES 





Annotated 


English Classics 


FOR USE IN UPPER GRADES 
AND HIGH SCHOOL 


HIS series is made up principally of standard 


classics in general use in the schools. 


They 


are carefully edited by experienced teachers of 


English and helpfully annotated. 
ample for necessary aid in interpretation 


The notes are 


but 


not so copious as to discourage original inquiry. 


Biographical sketches, questions, outlines 


for 


study, ete., are included, as indicated. The list 
also includes a number of other books specially 


prepared for school reading and study. 


Well 


printed on good paper—bound in heavy paper 


covers—-moderate in price. 


When ordering, give 


name and number of each book desired and 
mention Excelsior Literature Series. The prepaid 


price is given after each boo! 


Browning's Poems. No. 11. Selected. Bio- 
graphical sketch, notes and outlines. The 
selections include The Pied Piper, Herve 
Riel, How They Brought the Good News 
from Ghent to Aix, Incident of the 
French Camp, The Lost Leader, Phei- 


dippides, and others. $.15 


Christmas Carol, A. No. 19. Dickens. In- 
troduction and notes. 

Courtship of Miles Standish, The. No. 3. 
Longfellow. Introduction and notes. 
Cricket on the Hearth, The. No. 21. Dickens. 
Notes and biographical] sketch. : 
Democracy and the War. No. 67. Seventeen 
of the notable addresses of President 
Wilson are included together with Lloyd 
George’s address on “The Meaning of 
America’s Entrance into the War,” and 
Franklin K. Lane’s “Why We Are Ficht- 

ing Germany.” Introduction, notes. 

Enoch Arden. No.7. Tennyson. Biographical 
sketch, introduction, notes, questions. 

Evangeline. No. 1. Longfellow. Biographical 
introduction, oral and written exercises, 
notes, etc. 

Familiar Legends. No. 23. Inez N. McFee. 
Old tales retold for young people. 

Great Stene Face, The. No. 9. Hawthorne. 
Biographical sketch, introduction, notes, 
story analysis, questions. 

Hiawatha. No. 27. Longfellow. 
tion, notes, and vocabulary. 

Idylis of the King. No. 31. Tennyson. (The 
Coming of Arthur, Gareth and Lynette. 
Lancelot and Elaine, The Passing of 
Arthur.) Biographical sketch, introduc- 
tion, notes, questions, critical comments 
and pronouncing vocabulary. 

Lady of the Lake, The. No. 35. Scott. Con- 
tains map, biographical sketch, the reicn 
and character of James V from “Tales 
of a Grandfather,”’ pronouncing vocabu- 
lary and comprehensive notes. 

Linceln-Douglas Debates, The. No. 63. This 
volume gives practically entire the prin- 
cipal addresses from these famous de- 
bates. Introduction and notes. 

Man Without a Country, The. No. 65. Hale. 
Biographical sketch, historical introduc- 
tion and explanatory notes. 

Message to Garcia, A, and Other Inspiration- 
al Stories. No. 61. Introduction, notes. 

Milton’s Minor Poems. No. 29. (L’Allegro, 
Il Penseroso, Comus, Lycidas.) Biograph- 
ica!) sketch, introduction, notes, questions 
for study, comments, vocabulary. 

Poe’s Tales. No. 59. Selected. Introduction 
and notes. Contents: Ligeia, The Gold 
Bug, The Masque of the Red Death, The 
Purloined Letter, Eleonora, The Fall of 
the House of Usher, The Assignation, and 
A Descent into the Maelstrom. 

Silas Marner. No. 33. Eliot. Biographical 
sketch, notes, questions for study on each 
chapter, critical comments and bibliog- 
raphy. The most complete edition pub- 
lished for class study. 

Sketch Book, The. No. 39. Irving. Introduc- 
tion and notes. Contains most of the es- 
says used in school, including Rip Van 
Winkle and Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 

Sohrab and Rustum. No. 15. Arnold. Bio- 
graphical sketch, introduction, notes, out- 
lines. Also contains The Forsaken Mer- 
man, Rugby Chapel, Self-Dependence and 
others. 

Some Water Birds. No. 25. Inez N. McFee. 
Description and stories. 

Treasure Island. No. 69. Stevenson. Pre- 
pared especially for school use.  Bio- 
graphical introduction, explanatory notes, 
questions for study, suggested composi- 
tion subjects. Illustrated. ae 

Vision of Sir Launfal, The. No. 5. Lowell. 
Biographical sketch, notes, questions. 

Wordsworth’s Poems. No. 13. Selected. Bi- 
ographical sketch and notes. 


SHAKESPEARE 


As You Like It. No. 47. 
and questions. 
Hamlet. No. 49. 


Introduc- 


Introduction, notes 


Introduction, notes and 


questions. ' a denne 4 


Julius Caesar. No. 41. Introduction, notes 
and questions. 

Macbeth. No. 43. 
questions. , suieaienattenuting 

Merchant of Venice, The. No. 45. Introduc- 
tion, notes and questions... 


Introduction 4 notes and 
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Lessons in Elementary Science 


be made at several hours of the day, 
that they should include the condi- 
tions in the vicinity surrounding the 
school for several miles, and that the 
number of cases should be many so 
that a fair trial will be given. This 
method may be applied to many other 
similar situations that arise in the 
classroom. 

The very interesting unit, “Why 
does the weather change?” is a natu- 
ral outgrowth of this lesson. 

2. Discussing a superstition. Fre- 
quently a member of the class will 
report an experience of a person who 
believes such superstitions as the ones 
about breaking a mirror, walking 
under a ladder, or horsehairs turning 
into snakes. 

The problem of whether or not 
these things are true is worth consid- 
ering when we realize the number of 
people who give evidence of supersti- 
tious beliefs by having their fortune 
told, following astrological reports, 
and so on. The pupils may be asked 
to suggest a way to prove whether 
or not these superstitions are true. 
Someone may suggest experimenting 
as a method of proving. When this 
is done, the pupils should (1) learn 
to try the experiment carefully and 
more than once before they make a 
decision, and (2) remember that two 
things need not have any connection 
merely because they happen at the 
same time. 

The horsehair-snake idea lends it- 
self well to experimentation and may 
result in the elimination of the su- 
perstition, the investigation of other 
superstitions, and the provision of 
an opportunity for the use of scien- 
tific method and attitude. 

To the alert teacher there is abun- 
dant opportunity to develop scien- 
tific attitudes in many classes besides 
the science sessions. 

3. Determining the reason for a 
game law. Pupils frequently discuss 
the coming of the open season for 
pheasant, deer, or other wild game. 
The problems of why the season is 
closed for so many months of the 
year, why the animals are protected, 
who decides whether or not the ani- 
mals shall be protected, and who 
makes and enforces the law may well 


(Continued from page 26) 


be considered. Discussion of con- 
servation may follow, as well as an 
investigation of the state game laws 
and the founding of game preserves. 

4. Discussing an agricultural quar- 
antine. Frequently pupils report, 
after a vacation, the experience of 
trying to bring plants from Canada 
to the United Srates or to take fruits 
from a certain state to another. They 
may have had the experience of being 
requested to leave the agricultural 
products at the port of entry. 

The following problems present 
themselves as a result of such a re- 
port: (1) Why is it necessary to keep 
fruit and plants from being taken 
from one place to another? (2) Who 
decides that this is necessary? (3) 
Why is it possible for fruit compa- 
nies to ship fruits and plants across 
country? (4) What has been the re- 
sult of people’s evading the law? 

The pupils may decide to write to 
their state department of agriculture 
and find out the laws governing the 
importing and exporting of living 
material to and from their state. 

5. Using a mewspaper clipping. 
Children often bring to school inter- 
esting science material from current 
newspapers and magazines. Such pic- 
tures and clippings are of value be- 
cause they show pupils the existence 
of science in everyday life. 

The problem of how to use such 
material is important. First, the pu- 
pil may read or report his finding. 
Then the class may discuss the mate- 
rial. The problem of its validity 
frequently arises. A committee may 
be appointed to investigate the au- 
thorship of the article and to check 
the accuracy of the material by re- 
ferring to additional sources. The 
article may stimulate the whole class 
to investigate further the topic 
which is being considered. Natural- 
ly the teacher cannot always be in- 
formed on the subject. In such a 
case she may assist the investigating 
committee by suggesting sources. 

The following titles are examples 
of newspaper articles that have been 
reported by the pupils and used to 
advantage in science classes. 

A tornado. 

A new variety of garden flower. 





Glass made from vegetable matte, 

The grasshopper plague. 

Obviously these discussions my 
originate units of study that will 
timely and interesting. Organi 
the unit around a major problem ang 
include the material that seems ap- 
propriate for the grade. 
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mentary Science for All Grades 
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for teaching grade-school science, 
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Nature Study (Comstock). Sub- 
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nell University). Contain subject 
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World (Longmans Green). Sub. 
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———Our Physical World (Long. 
mans Green). Subject matter on 
the physical sciences. 
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Science Guide for Elementary 
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tion, Part I (Public School Pub. 
Co., Bloomington, Illinois). 4 
program for teaching science. 

Williams, Samuel H.: Living World 
(Macmillan). Subject matter on 
plant and animal life. 


Lesson Plans for Teaching Poetry 


inverted sentences, and caution the 
pupils to reread the sentences in their 
natural order to straighten out the 
meaning. ) 

Explain: waning moon, thicken- 
ing sky, ominous prophecy, and por- 
tent. What are three things Whittier 
stresses as telling of a coming storm? 
Did you ever experience the kind of 
cold he is describing in lines 9-14? 
Find the subject of the verb fold, in 
line 14. 

In the next few lines, omitted 
here, Whittier tells how the farm 
boys prepared for the night, feeding 
and caring for the horses, cattle, 
and chickens. Then he continues his 
description—telling how the twilight 
fell, and how the storm increased 


(Continued from page 14) 


during the night, and all the next 
day. 

(Read omitted lines when it is a 
short omission; when it is quite long, 
tell the thoughts in the omitted 
lines. ) 

Explain: gray day, whirl-dance, 
and hoary. How high was the snow- 
drift by bedtime? What looked like 
ghosts? Have you ever caught snow- 
flakes on a black background and 
noticed their shapes? Why are these 
good descriptive words: spherule, ge- 
ometric signs, pellicle, hoary meteor? 

Why does Whittier say that when 
the second morning came the family 
looked on nothing they could call 
their own? What are some of the 
things that we might consider as 


ugly, ordinarily, but which are beav- 
tiful just after a snowstorm? Wh) 
compare the well-curb to a Chines 
roof? What is the reference to Piss 
leaning miracle? 

In the lines which come next, bu! 
which are here omitted, Whitue 
tells how his father told him and hi 
brothers to shovel a path out tot 
barn; how the boys made a wié 
tunnel which they pretended w# 
Aladdin’s cave; and how glad all de 
farm animals were when the boy 
reached the barn to feed them. The 
Whittier describes how the stom 
continued throughout the whole 
that day, piling a white blanket ov 
everything, deadening all sounds. 

(Continued on page 69) 
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Lesson Plans for Teaching Poetry 


(Continued from page 68) 


That night the boys brought in 
sreat logs for the open fireplace, and 
piled them on until the bright flames 
jit up every nook and corner. The 
ed flames shone through the win- 
dowpanes, and were reflected from 
the snowdrifts outside. In the 
moonlight, which seemed to make 
the outside world even colder, the 
children could see quite plainly the 
doping hillsides, with forests of 
emlock looking pitchy black by 
contrast with their snowy back- 
sound. Just to look out the win- 
dow made the children appreciate 
ow comfortable they were inside 
the house. Whittier tells us of this 
say scene before the fireplace. 

Explain the lines that are about 
the red logs. Explain: cat’s dark 
ilhouette, a couchant tiger’s. What 
iad the mother placed in the room 
for the family to eat? What idea 
predominates in this fireside picture, 
specially in the last four lines? 

From here on Whittier tells in 
seat detail about each person who 
yas in the home, what the conver- 
ution was about, and what stories 
vhiled away the long winter hours. 
In this way he gives us many details 
ibout the life of his day, the re- 
ligious beliefs of the people, and the 
tials and hardships they endured. 

Then, after the family prayers had 
hen said and the good nights spoken, 
the boys went to bed and slept quite 
cntentedly. They were wakened 
by shouts of neighboring men and 
boys, going from house to house, 
cutting a path through the snow- 
drifts. Whittier tells how the girls 
ind boys enjoyed snow battles; how 
at each farmhouse the men folk 
would join the shoveling crew, while 
housewives provided something warm 
to eat and drink. 

Soon after the roads were opened 
enough for sleighs to get through, 
the country doctor came to make a 
all, and also to ask Whittier’s moth- 
et to help nurse a neighbor woman. 
Whittier uses this incident to show 
how helpful people tried to be to 
one another. Finally, after a week 
had passed, the mailman was able to 
drive over his route, and brought 
the newspapers. Whittier tells how 
eagerly the family read the meager 


news of the day; how, as they read, 
the feeling of being snowbound or 
shut off from the rest of the world 
gradually vanished. Note how easily 
he gives us the feeling of being once 
more a part of the world’s busy life. 

Then Whittier recalls us to the 
fact that he has been painting us a 
picture from memory, that he is now 
an old man, taking great pleasure in 
daydreaming about the joys of his 
boyhood on the farm. He concludes 
by expressing the wish that his pic- 
tures in poetry will awaken the 
childhood memories of many elderly 
readers, some of whom may be living 
in large cities and be especially glad 
for the recalling of olden days in the 
country. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NoTEs 


John Greenleaf Whittier (1807- 
1892) was born near Haverhill, 
Massachusetts, of Quaker parentage, 
and hence is often called the “Quak- 
er Poet.” The family being rather 
poor, Whittier did not receive much 
formal education. Like all country 
boys, he attended a district school; 
later he went to near-by Haverhill 
Academy for two terms. However, 
when he was a boy, he studied in- 
tensively the few books he did have, 
and in later life he read widely. It 
is a great mistake to think of him as 
an uneducated man. 

He never married, but lived with 
his mother and sisters. After their 
deaths, he and his brother Matthew 
lived together for a while in the old 
homestead. 

We must not think of him as a re- 
cluse, living a sheltered, inactive 
life. He was much concerned about 
public affairs, and wrote many poems 
against slavery. He gave a sympa- 
thetic treatment of the Negro in 
many of his poems. Through his 
poetry runs a plea for the brother- 
hood of man, and his stanch belief 
in a power which would see him 
through all his earthly troubles and 
provide a life beyond the grave. 
Some of his poetry has been set to 
music, and used as church hymns. 

EDITORIAL Notre: The excerpts from 
Snow-Bound are reprinted by permis- 
sion of, and special arrangement with, 


Houghton Mifflin Company, authorized 
publishers of Whittier’s works. 





A Unit on School Banking 


(Continued from page 16) 


deposit is $3.75. How much has 

he deposited since last month? 

6. How much will James save 

toward a bicycle if he can save 

$.37 each week for 29 weeks? 
V. Correlations. 
A. Art. 

Several children made booklets 
containing the pictures they had 
drawn of old coins. 

B. Language. 

1. The more advanced pupils 

gave talks on the origin of mon- 

ey, kinds of money, banks, 
thrift, and Benjamin Franklin. 
slower pupils were interest- 

ed in giving talks on “Why I’m 

Saving My Money.” 
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2. Written summaries of the 
above talks were placed in book- 
lets. 
C. Spelling. 
1. The word halves led to the 
study of plurals of words ending 
with “f” or “fe.” 
2. New words learned: entry, 
entries, total, deposit, deposi- 
tor, amount, credited, nickel, 
average, enrolled. 
VI. References. 
Material furnished by the bank. 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, 
“Money: What It Does and How It 
Is Made” (Compton). 
The World Book Encyclopedia, 
“Money” (Quarrie). 
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Teachers! Here is a thrilling 


WORLD 


CRUISE 


that fits into summer vacations! 


Cross America by train, board a famous, globe-circling 


President Liner at San Francisco... sail Round the 


World to New York, and return home by train... all 
in only 85 days and for as little as $876 First Class! An 


offering of the new American President Lines. 





Neverwas sucha trip offered! All the thousand 


thrills of San Francisco’s incomparably beauti- 
ful World's Fair, on a gorgeous Treasure Island 
in the middle of a Bay. (A sight that you can 
never see again.) 

Then out along the Sunshine Route on a 
famous, globe-circling President Liner to 
Honolulu, in Hawaii. To Japan’s Yokohama 
and imperial Tokyo, and Kobe—at the entrance 
to the fabled Inland Sea. To Hong Kong, in 
southern China...To Manila, deep in the south 
Pacific, in the Philippines. 


A Rare Opportunity 


All these would be enough for any ordinary 
summer cruise. But this is an extraordinary year. 
And the President Liners are extraordinary ships! 

For Manila is less than half way on the route 
these far-sailing ships now offer you. Singapore 
comes next, the cross-roads of the world; and 
then Penang. Then Colombo, on the island of 
Ceylon. Then India’s Bombay, Egypt's Port Said, 
Suez and Alexandria... Naples and Genoa, in 
Italy, France’s Marseilles. 

And finally a new New York, more exciting 
than ever, with its second of your summer's 
great World’s Fairs! 

Eighty-five days are all you need... to ride 
across America by train to San Francisco, to 
circuit the globe on a President Liner, to return 


by rail from New York to your hometown. Less 


than the time in your regular summer holiday. 


And at less cost than you ever dreamed. 


What the Low Fare Covers 


$876 covers your rail transportation and your 
First Class President Liner fare. It gives you a 
real bed in an outside stateroom, right off sunny 
decks with an outdoor swimming pool... and 
it gives you eight weeks’ celebrated, varied food. 

But get the whole amazing story. Find out 
how, if you have a little extra time, or if this is 
your Sabbatical year, you may stopover anywhere, 
continue on another of these President Liners, 


the world’s only regular world cruising ships. 


Round America—$304 
Find out also about Round America trips—to 
New York by train, by President Liner to Cali- 
fornia and home again by rail, for as little as 
$304 First Class. 

Your own Travel Agent has fuil information. 
Or you may get it from us at 604 Fifth Ave., 
New York; 110 S. Dearborn St., Chicago; 514 
W. Sixth St., Los Angeles; or 311 California 


St., San Francisco. Offices in other principal cities. 





AMERICAN 
PRESIDENT 
LINES 


Formerly Dollar Steamship Lines 
ROUND WORLD SERVICES 


¥ * * ¥ 
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SAFETY FIRST 


Safety first because it matters most. 
Lose your travel money or have it 
stolen and all the pleasure of travel 
disappears. To avoid this risk, change 
your travel funds before you start into 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


For sale at Banks, Express and Western 
Union Offices 















ALL ABOUT 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 


Read About Soviet Education and Culture 


Complete basic materiai for unit of work on Russia, in 
this fascinating American monthly magazine, ‘Soviet 
Russia Today.”” © d with | pict: and 
amazing stories. All about culture, education, women 
and children, ae and labor in this Soviet. Send 
25e with this ad and get the next four issues of this 
amazing monthly magazine, Regular subscription 
rate $1.50 per year, Money back if not satisfied. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, Dept. I, 
114 E. 32nd Street, New York City 


lavitations — Agnouncements 
. AT SPECIAL sts 
100 hand-engraved $10.00 
“A ing including two sets of envelopes 
100 Seript Lettering - $3.50 
Write for Samples 


100 Visiting Cards - ~- $1.00 
N. OTT ENGRAVING CO. 1038 Chestnat St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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What the Hot-Lunch Club Has Meant to Our School 


SoME OF Our FavorirE RECIPES 


One of the objections most com- 
monly raised against serving a hot 
dish at noon is that the teacher and 
pupils find it difficult to secure 
recipes simple enough to be practical 
for schoolroom use. The following 
recipes we have found satisfactory. 


Cocoa and Marshmallows 


For each cup use one level tea- 
spoonful of cocoa and two teaspoon- 
fuls of sugar. Mix the cocoa and 
sugar dry, and then add four table- 
spoonfuls of hot water to make a 
paste. Heat to the boiling point and 
add one cupful of milk for each cup, 
and again bring to the boiling point. 
Do not boil. Beat well and drop one 
half marshmallow into each cup 
when serving. 


Shepherd’s Pie 


2 cups cold meat 
Salt 
Pepper 
1 cup drippings 
3%, cup flour 

2 quarts liquid 

Little onion 

6 cups or more mashed potatoes 

Cut the meat in small pieces. Sea- 
son. Melt fat, add flour, and gradu- 
ally add the liquid, stirring it until 
it begins to boil. (Gravy can be 
used and flour omitted.) Add meat 
and onion, and pour into a baking 
dish or casserole. Cover with mashed 
potatoes and brown in the oven. 


Baked Potatoes 


Wash medium-sized potatoes. Cut 
off a small bit of peeling at each end 
to allow escape of steam, or prick 
the potatoes when removing them 
from the oven. (When the steam 
remains, it causes the potato to be- 
come soggy.) Put the potatoes in 


easy language. “San,” an expression 
of politeness, is tacked on to every- 
thing. When you call a steward you 
say, “Boysan,” which might be trans- 
lated “Mr. Boy.” , 

The Japanese always have a smile 
when spoken to. Leave-taking and 
introductions are delightful ceremo- 
nies, with many deep bows and in- 
halations of the breath. 

A bald, bearded Shinto priest, a 
regular Japanese Santa Claus, pre- 
sented me with his card. He smiled 
and bowed gracefully. I smiled 
and bowed not so_ gracefully. 
Neither could say a word to the 
other and this bade fair to keep up 
indefinitely, but at last I edged away, 
feeling rather foolish. 

The Japanese are very calm and 
collected. We ran into a bad storm. 
To me the waves seemed at least as 
high as the Rocky Mountains. I 
said to the second officer, “This is a 
terrible storm, isn’t it?” 

“Not so bad”—with a smile. 

“Did you ever see the waves any 
higher?” 


(Continued from page 24) 


oven. The heat should be moderate 
for the first thirty minutes. Then 
finish baking them with higher tem- 
perature. Start to bake the potatoes 
soon after recess. 


OTHER METHODs oF SERVING HoT 
LUNCHES 


When spring comes, the children 
would rather play games during free 
time than prepare a hot dish or a 
beverage, so usually by the last of 
March they decide to bring food in 
a jar, which they warm in a granite 
canner furnished by the _ school 
board. 

The hot dish could be cooked by 
a family in the district, each family 
taking turns. 

A lunch committee of parents 
could aid in getting even greater 
community co-operation. 


OuTCOMES 


The pleasant aroma of the cooking 
dish increased the children’s appe- 
tites, and good appetities resulted in 
improved health for everyone. An 
increase in weight from four to five 
pounds in many cases was made. 
Class marks have been raised and 
have continued at a higher level. 
Many of the children have learned to 
like some vegetables that they would 
never eat before. They have im- 
proved in table mannefs, too, and in 
thoughtfulness. One day when the 
vegetable soup was scorched, the 
gitls and boys, although they did 
not like the taste of it, each took 
some of the soup because they knew 
how they would feel if they were 
cook and no one would eat the soup. 
In short, the children have become a 
healthier, more capable group. 


CLUB SUPPORTERS 


The entire community enthusiasti- 
cally supported the hot-lunch activ- 


Banzai, Nippon! 


(Continued from page 61) 


“Oh, yes, about eighty feet— 
these only about forty feet—not 
bad,” and he departed smiling. I 
couldn’t muster a smile in return 
and crept feebly to the cabin. 

Deck games varied from the usual 
shuffleboard and deck tennis. I tried 
Japanese fencing, in which one is 
rigged up in a costume suggesting 
that of an ancient samurai—a modi- 
fied catcher’s mask, chest protector, 
gloves and full skirt. The contest- 
ants whack each other with bamboo 
staves which make a terrific noise 
but don’t hurt too much. 

When we reached Yokohama, the 
ship’s doctor devoted fully half his 
shore leave to showing me the sights. 
He seemed very anxious that I should 
gain at least a slight understanding 
of Japanese life and culture. This 
attitude was general—even to some 
of the ricksha coolies. Coolies who 
spoke English asked many questions. 

Yokohama, rebuilt after the earth- 
quake, and Tokyo, two cities con- 
nected by a fine electric railroad, are 
in some ways more modern than 


ity. Of course the school board aq; 
the parents were most intimatd, 
concerned, however. Many of the 
parents wrote to the club tell, 
how their children were benefited }, 
a hot dish at noon. The following 
are some of the letters that were sep, 
to the secretary. 


“T think the hot lunches are espe. 
cially good in cold weather, and | 
think if one of the children is ny 
feeling so well he will eat the hy 
food when he wouldn’t eat the col 
lunch.” 


“My child was benefited by hay. 
ing a hot lunch during the co 
weeks, The hot dish stimulate 
and gave him added energy, ij 
lunch that he carried from home wx 
more simple and easier to prepare 
because of the hot dish. Hy 
lunches also helped him to co-operay 
with the other children in doing 
things for one another in the right 
spirit during his second year. 

“He is never too tired to eat; 
good supper. In fact, he has never 
been so well and full of spirit, and 
I lay much of it to hot lunches x 
school.” 


“ft think the hot lunches are ; 
very good idea. Since they started, 
my girls haven’t complained of 
headaches. 

“It also gives them a feeling of 
independence to know they can pr. 
pare a Well-cooked meal at home if 
they have to. 

“A great deal of credit should k 
given to the teacher for the time and 
effort she puts into these projects to 
make them a success, and every 
parent should give her all the co- 
operation possible. The amount of 
money or material requested of w 
each week is very small in proportion 
to the benefit our children receive.” 


London. East and West really meet 
there. Western raiment predomi 
nates, alas, among the upper-clas 
men, but the beautiful obi and 
kimono of the women are stil 
generally seen, especially among the 
older women. 

I won’t attempt to describe the 
beauty of the religious shrines, th 
fairyland effect of the countrysié 
and the parks. The majesty of Da 
Butsu at Kamakura has been pictured 
a thousand times. These things a 
far beyond my descriptive powers— 
but I will say that the famed Kami 
kura ham is as good as the Smith- 
field version! 

Whatever has been written abo! 
the Inland Sea is no exaggeratio? 
The old capitals at Nara and Kyot 
with their relics and history of # 
thousand years offered beauty, pei 
and an invitation to stay, rs 
and dream. But the invitation had" 
be declined. Time is still the mast 
of the Occidental, even in the Es 
—especially if he is a tourist with # 
lean purse. 
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Happy, Nappy, and Scrappy 


(Continued from page 40) 


scrapPY—No, I beat you. 
nappy—I beat, and besides you 
did not say “One, two, three!” 
HappYy—Yes, Scrappy is it. 
scrappY—Well, all right. 
catch Nappy. He’s so poky. 
her paws over her eyes.) 

(Happy hides behind the fence. 
Nappy goes behind the house, where 
he leaves bis mittens.) 
scRAPPY—One, two, three. Here 
| come. (Looks around.) 1 see 

! One, two, three, for Happy! 

(Happy dances out from behind 
the fence.) 
scrapPpY—I wish I had caught 
Nappy first. He hates to be it. 
(Looks behind fence for Nappy.) 

(Nappy trots from behind the 
house and goes toward the gate. 
He stumbles and falls.) 
scRAPPY (running to gate)—One, 
two, three, for Nappy! Come on, 
Happy, we'll have to help him up! 

(Scrappy and Happy help him.) 
HAPPY—You re not hurt. 
nwappY—I stubbed my paw. I 
could have beaten you. 
scRAPPY—But you didn’t! 
HaPPY—I'm it, anyway. Go on 
ind hide. (Puts ber paws over ber 
eyes, misses her mittens, brings her 
jaws down from her eyes, and stares 
it them.) ve lost my mittens! 

(Scrappy and Nappy, who have 
darted away to hide, slowly come 
back, holding out their paws.) 
scRraPPY—Mine are gone, too. 
HaPPY—What will Mother say! 
scrappy—Let’s hunt for them. 

HappY—I'll look where I hid. 

(The kittens wander about the 
lage looking for their mittens.) 

nappy—I can’t find my mittens! 
Mew, mew, mew. (Stands outside 
the window and mews.) 

MOTHER KAT (comes to door)— 
What is the matter? 

scrappy—Mother heard you. 

(Kittens go slowly to the door, 
bolding out their paws.) 

HaPPY—Mother dear, we very 
much fear that we have lost our 
mittens. 

MOTHER KAT—Lost your mittens! 
You naughty kittens! Then you 
shall have no pie. 

KITTENS—Mew, mew, mew. 

MOTHER KAT—Look for them. 

naPPY—We looked everywhere. 

scrappY—Will you give us some 
pie if we find them? 

MOTHER KAT—We'll see. 

(The kittens go back to the tree, 
looking very unhappy.) 


rl 
(Puts 


NaPpY—They must be in the 
yard. They couldn’t run away. 
HAPPY—I’m going to look be- 
hind the tree where I hid. (Goes 
through the gate.) 

sckaPPY—I'll look, too. 
NaPPY—I’m too tired. (Sits 


down on the grass and dozes.) 

HAPPY (jumping from behind the 
'ree, holding her mittens high) — 
lve found mine. (Comes back to 
the tree in the yard.) 

SckaPpy—Will you help me find 
mine? 

HaPPY—Of course I will. Nappy, 
you help too. 

(Nappy slowly sits up.) 

ScRAPPY—I hid back here. (Goes 
Of stage tight.) 
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NAPPY—You girls can find them. 

SCRAPPY (off stage)—Here they 
are! I’ve found mine. 

(Happy and Scrappy return.) 

NAPPY—You did? Now find 
mine if you have such sharp eyes. 

HAPPY—Where did you hide? 

NAPPY—Over behind the house. 
(Wanders off toward the house.) 

HAPPY—Oh, here they are. You 
dropped them in the grass. 

scRAPPY—Let’s go tell Mother. 

NaPPY—Maybe she will give us 
some pie now. 

(The kittens run to the house. 
Scrappy gets there first. They stand 
in a row, holding up mittens.) 

SCRAPPY—Mother! Mother! We've 
found our mittens! 

MOTHER KAT (comes to door)— 
Found your mittens! You good 
little kittens! Then you shall have 


some pie. (She goes into the house 
to get the pie. The kittens put on 
their mittens. Mother Kat comes 


out with the pie and puts it on the 
grass.) Be careful! It’s still hot! 

(The kittens kneel in the grass 
around the pie. Mother Kat goes 
back into the house.) 

HAPPY—Remember it’s hot! 

scraPppYy—I don’t care. 
up the pie and licks it.) 

(Nappy greedily grabs for the pie 
and sticks his paw into the middle 
of it. Scrappy tries to hold on to 
the pan, and her paw slips into the 
pie, too. Both kittens are burned 
and start to cry.) 

HAPPY—It serves you right for 
being so greedy! Give it to me. 
(Happy tries to get the pie but 
Scrappy gives the tin a sudden jerk 
and Happy’s paw slips into the pie. 
The kittens begin to dip their paws 
into the pie and lick them.) 

NAPPY—Give me some. 

scRAPPY—You ll eat all of it! 

HAPPY—Let’s divide it. 

SCRAPPY—He’s eaten most of it! 

NappY—No more than you have! 

HAPPY—I can’t get all of the pie 
off my mittens. 

Nappy—lI like pie on my mittens. 

HAPPY—We shouldn’t have put 
on our mittens. 

NAPPY—Maybe we'll have to go 
to bed without any supper! 

HAPPpY—There’s Mother’s 
tub. Let’s wash our mittens. 

scrappY—They might shrink. 

HAPPY—They'll stretch again. 

(Happy and Scrappy run to the 
tub with Nappy following.) 

sCRAPPY—I want to use the wash- 
board first. 

(Happy dips her mittens into the 
tub and rubs them together. Scrappy 
rubs hers on the washboard. Nappy 
tries to get to the washboard but 
Scrappy pushes him away.) 

SCRAPPY—Mine are clean. Come 
on, Nappy, you can wash yours now. 

(Scrappy and Happy go to the line 
and hang up their mittens. Scrappy 
is in such a hurry to be first that she 
drops one of her mittens and has to 
go back to rinse it. Nappy dips 
his mittens into the water and takes 
them to Happy to hang up for him.) 

HAPPY—They aren’t clean! 

NAPPY—You wash them for me, 
Happy. I don’t know how. 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Discover the infinite charm of N.Y.K.'s superbly modern motor liners. 
Dance till the last twinkling note; mingle with the smart world of 
travelers. Surrounded with the graciousness of things oriental, 
hospitality unchanging for centuries past, service Eastern in its 
understanding of the word, modern in its efficiency. © Sail 
eastward or westward across the Pacific, encircle it or voyage 
around the world. Visit fabled Japan...China...Manchoukuo...the 
Philippines...Australia...Malaysia...the Mediterranean...Europe. 
Go where you will, stop as you please...and the great fleet 
of N.Y.K: Line will be proud to introduce you to the wonders 
of the world...and to the pleasures of travel by N.Y.K. Line. 


Wel-‘w- BE: LINE 


(JAPAN MAIL) 
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In the lounge, “M.S. Chichibu Maru” 


PACIFIC COAST TO JAPAN 


All Yeor round-trip fares: 
Ist Class . from $595 
Cabin Class. . . from $464 
2nd Class . . from $359 
Tourist Cabin . . from $245 


AROUND THE WORLD 


Cabin & Ist Class from $908 
Tourist& 2nd Class from $546 


SEE YOUR OWN TRAVEL AGENT or write 
Department 30, N.Y. K. Line: New 
York, 25 Broadway; San Francisco, 
551 Market Street; Seattle, 1404 
Fourth Avenue; Chicago, 333 North 
Michigan Avenue; Los Angeles, 5!8 
West 6th Street; or any Cunard 
White Star Ltd. office 











NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS, STATEN ISLAND, N.Y. 
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Happy, Nappy, and Scrappy 


(Continued from page 71) 


scrappY—Make him wash them. 

HAPPY—He won't get them clean, 
and then Mother’s surprise will be 
spoiled. (Washes Nappy’s mittens 
and starts to hang them on the line.) 

NAPPY (runs to the door of the 
house )—Mother Kat! 

(Happy and Scrappy hastily finish 
hanging up the mittens and run to 
the middle of the stage.) 

MOTHER KAT (comes to door)— 
What are you calling me for now? 

sCcRAPPY—Look, Mother, we have 
washed our mittens! 

HAPPY—We got them dirty eat- 
ing the pie. 

MOTHER KAT—Did you get them 
clean? (Goes over, with the kittens 
following, to examine the mittens. 


Suddenly Mother Kat begins to 
sniff.) Hush! I smell a rat close by! 

KITTENS (sniffing, too)—Hush! 
We smell a rat close by! 

(They all creep around the stage, 
sniffing. The rat comes very slowly 
through the gate, and suddenly the 
kittens see him. The kittens and 
Mother Kat chase the rat and finally 
catch him.) 

MOTHER KAT—My, what a fine 
rat! Let’s carry him into the house. 

KITTENS—We'll have another rat 
pie! 

(Mother Kat, Happy, and Scrappy 
carry the rat toward the house. 


Nappy follows, licking his lips and 





Mr. Wu's Horsehair Hat 


(Continued from page 19) 


“We must do something about it,” 
said Mrs. Wu. “If it stays up there, 
everyone will be talking about it.” 

“Perhaps I could reach up and 
knock it down with a pole,” said 
Chong, the eldest son. 

So he got the longest pole he 
could find, but it would not reach. 

“Let us try throwing pebbles at 
it,” suggested Kung, the second son. 

That plan worked no better than 
the other, for, even when the pebbles 
did strike the pak-sa, they only 
pushed the hat down more firmly. 

“If only the roof were not so 
slippery,” said Chong, “I believe I 
could climb up the cherry tree and 
out across the tiles.” 

Mrs. Wu shook her head. “You 
would come sliding down to the 
ground. I am afraid we shall have 
to send for Yuen, the roof mender. 
With his long ladders and special 
shoes, he can get it easily.” 

“Do not call him!” begged all of 
the children together. “Only think 
how everybody will laugh!” For 


they knew that Yuen was such a 
chatterbox that if he found out 
about the hat, the whole town 


would know the story before night. 

“I will climb the cherry tree,” 
said Tai, “and see whether I cannot 
reach it from there.” 

He scrambled up and his brothers 
handed him the pole. Tai wound his 
legs tightly around the bough, and 
steadied himself with one hand. 
Then he reached over with the pole 
and tried to knock down the hat. 

No matter what he did, that pole 
kept twisting and poking everywhere 
except where he wanted it to go. 

“Let me see whether I can do it,” 
said Chong. “I may be able to 
manage better.” 

So Tai scrambled down and then 
handed the pole to his brother. 

Chong had no better success. He 
did partly dislodge the hat. Yet, 
try as he might, he could not knock 
it quite off, but only kept tipping it 
first to one side and then to the 
other, while the dog grinned. 

“It’s no use,” Chong said at last. 
“We'll never be able to get Father’s 
hat, unless we send for the roof 
mender to help us.” 
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rubbing his stomach with antic- 
ipation. ) 
Little Nampo’s lips trembled. 


She could not bear to think of how 
the whole town would soon be 
laughing about her father’s pak-sa, 
once the talkative Yuen got word of 
what had happened. 

“Why not make the wind bring 
the hat down,” she asked, “since it 
was he who stuck it up there?” 

Kung laughed. “We might order 
him to, but he would not obey.” 

“If we make a big paper fan and 
fasten it to the end of the pole,” ex- 
plained the little girl, “we can make 
a breeze to blow down the pak-sa.” 

“But the pole would be too hard 
to manage from the tree,” Chong 
objected, “and from the ground it 
would not reach any more than it 
did before.” 

Little Nampo said nothing; she 
had not thought of that. But her 
brother Tai had an answer. 

“The fan would not need to touch 
the hat,” he said. “It would only 
need to come near enough for the 
puffs of air to strike against the 
lower side of the brim.” 

They ran into the house and found 
a big piece of heavy paper. They 
cut and folded the paper into the 
shape of a fan, and tied it very 
firmly to the tip of the pole. 

Then Chong and Kung both took 
hold of the pole and began to wave 
the fan up and down. 

“It is stirring! The hat has lifted 


a little!” cried Nam 
“We must fan harder still!” said 
Kung. 


So, up and down, back and forth, 
they waved the great fan, until at 
last the current of wind grew so 
strong that it lifted the hat right 
off the head of the dog, and sent it 
spinning across the roof and down 
into the garden. 

Nampo ran to pick it up, and then 
hurried into the house to put it away 
before there should be any chance 
for the wind to snatch it again. 

So, when Mr. Wu returned from 
his walk, he found his best horsehair 
pak-sa in its usual place. Nobody 
but Mr. Wu’s own family knew any- 
thing about that strange trick the 
wind had played on the hat of a 
dignified Korean scholar. 








TREASURE-TROVE 


FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 


To order any of the following 
items, use a separate slip of paper, 
3% by 5% inches, for each item. 
On the slip write Number of item 
desired, together with your name, 
mailing address, school, and teach- 
ing position. Send your request 
slips (with stamps or coin when 
called for) to Treasure-Trove, The 
Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. Please 
do not ask for items mentioned 
more than five months ago. 





175. Hints on Public Speaking 

More and more, teachers are be- 
coming identified with community 
activities that make demands on 
them. It is assumed that, being 
teachers, they can speak more or less 
formally, on occasion. But con- 
ducting a class and impressing an 
adult audience are two different 
things. Even if a teacher is natu- 
rally fluent, she needs to know what 
procedure to follow in preparing and 
giving a talk, and what pitfalls to 
avoid. Valuable hints are given in 
Success in Public Speaking, a booklet 
offered free to teachers by the pub- 
lisher, Maxwell Droke. 


176. Things of Interest 

Did you know that at least two 
million drawings were made for the 
motion picture “Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs,” and that 250,000 
of these were used in the completed 
picture? Do you understand how 
Walt Disney goes about making 
such a picture? “How Snow White 
Came to Life,” in the 1938 Supple- 
ment of The Book of Knowledge, 
explains the process. Other articles, 
all generously illustrated, also tell 
much that will appeal to children. 
Send 10 cents if you wish a copy of 
this Supplement. 


177. Picture Study Material 

A free folder offered by General 
Foods tells the romantic story of the 
origin of the well-known painting, 
“La Belle Chocolatiére,” lists ques- 
tions on it, gives correlations and a 
completion test, sketches the line 
scheme, and presents “The Chocolate 
Girl” in a 6” x 9” reproduction. 
Bronze medals are sent so that the 
teacher may reward the boy and girl 
who do the best work on this Pic- 
ture Study. 


178. Soviet Russia 

Soviet Russia Today, a monthly 
periodical which is being offered at a 
special introductory rate, is a well- 
planned illustrated magazine devot- 
ed to subjects connected with the 
U.S.S.R. It reflects the Soviet point 
of view on Russian affairs and on 
events of world importance. Send 
25 cents for a three-months sub- 
scription. 


179. Have Some Escargots? 
Imported escargots, akin to oysters 
in food value and taste, are handled 
in Manhattan’s Little Italy by three 
firms and are shipped by Railway 
Express to all American states and 
Canadian provinces. Many interest- 
ing facts about them (with a recipe 
by famed Oscar of the Waldorf) 
appear in the November 1938 issue 
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of The Express Messenger, a copy 0 
which will be sent to any teacher 
requesting it through this depart- 
ment. And what are escargots? 
Edible snails! . . . Another inform 
tive article, on the Silk Industry, 
will be found in last October’s issue 
of the same periodical. On your slip, 
state whether you wish the October 
or November issue or both. 







180. South America to the Fore 

South America, a continent which 
fascinates pupils and teachers to, 
becomes more interesting and impor- 
tant daily as Pan-American bonds 
are strengthened. Excellent picture 
of cities, industries, and native life 
and scenes on shipboard, are given 
a booklet on Travel to South Amen- 
ca, issued by the American Republic 
Line. It is sent gratis. 


181. More About South America 
The Swedish American Line's f* 
booklet on a Cruise around Sout? 
America gives informative text a 
attractively educational photographs 
also a ship’s deck plan such as mat) 
pupils may never have seen. 
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